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arm Transition 


Government Would 
Guarantee Bank 
Loans Under Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — There is a sub- 
antial but yet inarticulate group 
ithin U.S. Department of Agricul- 
re which believes that it ultimately 
ill be necessary for the federal gov- 
ment to join in a cooperative ven- 
e with private banking institutions 
make loans to farmers to encour- 


fitably. 

Such a joint venture, as conceived 
ithin USDA, would be only a gov- 
nment guarantee of part of loans 
farmers to change their farm pat- 
rs of production from such field 
ps as wheat and cotton to pasture 
d. 


(Continued on page 5) 


mpson Coal & Chemical 
o Construct Ammonia 

nt in Mississippi 
NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
prs of Simpson Coal & Chemical 
' forp., Standard Ore & Alloys Corp. 
wwbsidiary, have authorized construc- 
) jon of a plant in the Natchez, Miss., 
rea for production of anhydrous am- 
nonia and acetylene. 
A plant site and natural gas have 
ready been secured. Contracts for 
» }e construction are expected to be 
|warded within the near future. 
' | According to company officials, im- 
| hediate plans call for the production 
_ ff 60,000 tons of anhydrous am- 
honia annually. Production of the 
mmonia is expected to get under 
yay in the second quarter of 1956. 


Fertilizer Tonnage Down, But 
Use Primary Nutrients Up, 


Preliminary USDA Report Shows 


WASHINGTON — Use of commer- 
cial fertilizer in the U.S. and terri- 
tories during the fiscal year ended. 
last June 30 dipped 2.3% from that in 
1952-53, but consumption of primary 
plant nutrients showed a 3.6% gain, 
according to a preliminary estimate 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Commercial fertilizer consumption © 


in 1953-54 totaled 22,875,000 short 
tons, a decrease of 538,000 tons from 
the 23,413,000 tons used the previous 
fiscal year, the report states. | 


However, use of primary plant 
nutrients amounted to 5,851,000 
short tons in 1953-54, an increase 
of 203,000 toms over the 1952-53 
consumption of 5,648,000 tons. 


The preliminary report was pre- 
pared by Walter Scholl, Hilda M. 
Wallace and Esther I. Fox, Fertilizer 
and Agricultural Lime Section, Soil 
and Water Conservation Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice of USDA at Beltsville, Md. 


Consumption of commercial mix- 


Tariff Commission 
Schedules Hearing 
On Potash Imports 


WASHINGTON — The US. Tariff 
Commission has scheduled a public 
hearing for Feb. 8 on imports of 
muriate of potash from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and from 
France. , 

According to a release from the 
Tariff Commission, on Dec. 15 it re- 
ceived advice from the Treasury 
Dept. that muriate of potash from 
the two countries “is being, or is 
likely to be, sold in the U:S. at less 
than its fair value.” 


A similar hearing, in connection 
with imports of muriate of potash 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
has been scheduled at the same 
site for Jan. 25. 


Parties wishing to appear and to 
be heard at either hearing should 
file requests in writing with the sec- 
retary of the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
not later than 3 days in advance of 
the hearing date. 


ASHINGTON WIRE 


xpected From the 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — No major 
banges in present farm legislation 
© expected from the 84th Congress, 
ich will convene here this week. 

As a basis for this conclusion, Sen. 
en J. Ellender (D., La.), who is 
ted to become head of the Senate 
iculture Committee, sees little 
be for the passage and approval. 
the White House of any major 
inges which, for example, would 
designed to restore the rigid high 
supports for farm com- 
& cotton state representative 
Louisiana senator and his con- 


o Major Farm Legislation Changes 


84th Congress 


stituents have the comfortable posi- 
tion that cotton again probably will 
be price supported at 90% of parity 
and such reductions in the price sup- 
port levels for the other basic com- 
modities, rice, peanuts, tobacco and 
corn also will obtain a price support 
line well up in the 80% bracket. 

Wheat is the only crop which will 
feel the brunt of a reduction in sup- 
port—a level of support of 82% % 
of parity for the 1955 crop has al- 
ready been announced—and in view 
of the continuing surplus despite ex- 
port stimulants, it seems probable 
that wheat supports will remain in 
the low part of the flexible support 
range for several years. 


(Continued on page 17) 


Trade Act to Top 


Legislative Calendar 


WASHINGTON — Top priority in 
the administration legislative pro- 
gram will go to extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, adop- 
tion of an official U.S. position in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) and modification of 
customs regulations. 


The administration, facing a re- 
ceptive bi-partisan bloc for this pro- 
gram, may be expected to push it 
at the very outset of the first ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, first in priority, would be for a 
three year extension and probably 
would follow the lines laid down in 
the president’s message to the last 
session of the 83rd Congress. 


Preliminary reactions reported 
here would indicate that opposition 
will arise from the steel industry 
and chemical industry sources, the 
latter of which have not been clear- 
ly identified. 


Notwithstanding any particular in- 
dustry position, foreign trade will be 
the opening gun in the 84th Congress 
legislative battle and one which 
the Eisenhower administration may 
select as an attractive battleground 
on which to establish its control over 
the Republican party. 


‘New Kansas Firm 


Starts Operation 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS—A new 
fertilizer firm, the Mo-Kan Fertilizer 
Co., 21st and Cooper St. started oper- 
ation with arrival of the first carload 
of anhydrous ammonia Dec. 22. 
Owner of the new firm is F. S. Pop- 
plewell, Route 5, Fort Scott. The 
firm’s storage tank capacity is 30,000 
gal. Shipments of the fertilizer are 
made from the Phillips Chemical Co., 
Etter, Texas. 


tures amounted to 15,675,000 tons, 
materials containing primary plant 
nutrients (N, P:O;, K,O) for direct 
use to 6,620,000 tons, and secondary 
and trace element materials to 580,- 
000 tons, according to the report. 
These quantities were, respectively, 
0.3, 2.8, and 33.9% below the con- 
sumption in 1952-53. 


The total tonnage of fertilizer 
used in July-December, 19538, was 
approximately 18% less than in the 
corresponding period of 1952, while 
the tonnage used in January-June, 
1954, was 4% more than in the 
corresponding period of 1953. 


Regionally, consumption of fer- 
tilizer east of the Mississippi River 
was 2 to 7% less than in 1952-53, 
while it was up to 7% more in areas 
west of the Mississippi. See Table 1. 

The biggest regional gain, of 7%, 
was posted by the West North Cen- 
tral states of Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

Consumption in the territories was 
7% more than in 1952-53. 

Increases in the consumption of _ 


(Continued on page 20) 


Super Production 
Gains in October 


WASHINGTON — U.S. production 
of superphosphate for the month of 
October amounted to 180,503 short 
tons (100% A.P.A.) according to the 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce. This figure represents an 
increase of 18% from the revised 
September, 1954, output and is 4% 
more than the figure reported for the 
corresponding month of 1953. 

Shipments of all grades of super- 
phosphate totaled 119,977 tons for 
October, or an increase of 16% from 
the previous month’s volume and a 
15% increase from the figure report- 
ed for October, 1953. 

Stocks on hand at the end of Oc- 
tober were 3% less than those held 
on Oct. 1, 1954, and 4% more than 
the quantities on hand as of Oct. 31, 
1953. These monthly figures (includ- 
ing percentage changes) are unad- 
justed for seasonal variation and 
number of working days. 
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Agronomists to 


Meet in California 


DAVIS, CAL. — More than one 
thousand soil and plant scientists 
from the U.S. and Canada will meet 
on the agricultural college campus of 
the University of California at Davis 
for a scientific conference next sum- 
mer. 

The American Society of Agronomy 
and its affiliate organization, the Soil 
Science Society of America, will gath- 
er at Davis for a convention scheduled 
to be held between Aug. 15-19. It will 
be the first meeting of the two as- 
sociations to be held west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


From advance information of the 
conference, it is believed that as 
many as 450 technical papers will 
be presented during the five days 
when the university will act as host 
to the scientific organizations and 
their 1,000 or so delegates. 


There are 139 members of the so- 
cieties located in California, the larg- 
est number for any single state of 
the 48. Forty-one foreign countries 
will also be represented at the con- 
vention in these societies. 

Field trips stressing soil, crops, 
pastures, and range and forest prob- 
lems peculiar to California will be ar- 
ranged as parts of the five-day pro- 
gram. 

Conference plans also include a full 
program for wives and children, so 
that society members can bring their 
families to next summer’s meeting. 


BRADLEY 
BAKER 


TO MAN NEW PENNSALT OFFICE—Here are the sales and technical 
service representatives who will work out of the new Aurora, Ill. office of 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington, They are, left to right: Harold L. 
Lindaberry; Donald E. Hope, John J. Stamm, D. Laurence Davis, Ed Fall, 
and Charles G. Whinfrey, Jr., manager of the new Aurora office. - 


Pennsalt Opens New Office 


AURORA, ILL. — Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. of Washing- 
ton recently opened a new Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Northern Division 
office here. 

Fred C. Shanaman, president of 
Pennsalt of Washington, said the site 
was chosen to provide a more central 
point in the northern 26 states for 
sales and service on Pennsalt’s Penco 
line of agricultural chemicals. 


_ In charge will be Charles G. 
Whinfrey, Jr., Northern Division 
sales manager, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. He is a graduate of Rut- 
gers and Cornell Universities and 
has seven years service with Penn- 
salt as well as naval service during 
World War II. 


Assisting will be Harold L. Linda- 
berry, technical service, who is a 
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graduate of Arkansas State and 
Rutgers University in plant pathology 
and entomology. Mr. Lindaberry has 
three years with Pennsalt and served 
the Air Force during World War 

In addition to clerical and account- 
ing staff, other sales and technical 


service representatives reporting to” 


this new office are located in states 
of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, 
Connecticut and Maine. 

Pennsalt plants are located at Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Bryan, 
Texas, and Montgomery, Ala. and 
other facilities are at Natrona, Pa., 
and Calvert City, Ky. 


Reichhold Chemicals 
Acquires Building 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.—Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., has acquired the en- 


tire two-and-a-half story building at- 


525 North Broadway here as its 
executive offices, according to an an- 
nouncement by Henry H. Reichhold, 
chairman of the board. Previously, 
the company occupied the second 


floor of the modern air-conditioned. 


building. 

All Reichhold administrative, sales, 
foreign and export departments will 
be centralized at this location. A 
helicopter shuttle service will trans- 
port visiting executives to White 
Plains from two principal New York 


airports. 


PATERSON, N.J.—The offices and 
plant of the B. G. Pratt Co. have 
been located at 204 21st Ave. after 
50 years in New York and Hacken- 
sack, N.J. The Pratt line includes 
35 insecticides. The first product, pro- 
duced in 1904, was an oil spray for 
the control of San Jose scale. 


“worked in sales and production de 


R. H. Wellman Heads 
Agricultural Chemicals 
At Carbide & Carbon: 


NEW YORK—Dr. R. H. Wellma 
has been appointed manager of th 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 4g 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., qj 
vision of Union Carbide & Carby 
Corp., it has been announced by H. Rp 

McClure, president. He will wor 
with Dr. R, L. Bateman newly-ap 
pointed director of product develop 
ment in developing markets for thj 
company’s newer products. 

Dr. Bateman, formerly manager o 
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of sales development and related acfir, chief agr¢ 

tivities for the firm. jwin C. Ké 
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pointment of W. A. Woodcock a 


manager of the Fine Chemicals Divi The com 
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members. 


Frederic H. Courtenay 
Named Secretary 
Of Federal Chemical 


LOUISVILLE—Frederic H. Cour 
tenay, who has worked at three o 
Federal Chemical Co.’s plants in th 
past five years, was elected secretar 
of the company recently. He hz 
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partments. 

Clark L. Kelly, Jr., assistant credi 
manager the past two years, wa 
elected assistant treasurer. He ha 
been with the firm since 1947. 

Samuel Gwathmey Tyler and 
Roberts Wood were elected directors 
Mr. Tyler is vice president and direc 
tor of sales of Robertson Co., Inc 
varnish manufacturer. Mr. Wood j 
executive vice president of The Gird 
ler Co., a vice preseident and direc 


tor of Nationa] Cylinder Gas Co., anfal Co., Mer 
a director of Commonwealth Life Ingincoln Serv 
surance Co. rand Island 
The new directors were elected t@mith, Buhne 
fill vacancies created by the retiralle, Ill. 
ee of Lyman C. Martin and W. R M. E. Met 
Cobb. h Institut 
thairman of 
REPRESENTATIVE NAMED ultural ero 
LOS ANGELES—The Aerosol anf§re Carl Ba’ 


Refrigeration Division of America 
Potash & Chemical Corp. has appoin{ 
ed Harold A. McDermott, Sr., 
Rensselaer, N.Y., as its sales repr 
sentative in New York State, exclu 
ing metropolitan New York. In a 


pperative, FE 
ray, Ameri 
Vashington, 
‘FA, Washi 


M. V. Baile 


dition, Mr. McDermott will hand, New Yor 

the company’s aerosol and refrigemm¢ction on ch 

ants sales in Burlington, Vt. ntrol. With 

F. Bridger 

Wilson, ! 

VICE PRESIDENT NAMED duPont de 
NEW YORK—Thomas P. Browgilmington, 


ith, Olin 

brp., Baltime 
The sectio 
Pchnology is 
ennett, Farm 
Six comn 
ith him in 


has been named vice president ‘ 
Scientific Design Co., Inc., accordi 
to an .announcement by Harry 
Rehnberg, president. The firm specia 
izes in design and engineering of 0] 
ganic chemical processes and plant 


spraying and dusting are discussed. 
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spraying and dusting of fruits and vegetables are included. The latest develop- 
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of seed treatment, new non-metallic organic fungicides, innovations in methods of 
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ant Food Research Committee for 
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¢ service to the industry and to agri- 
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General chairman of the committee 
| George V. Taylor, New York. Vice 
airman is Borden S. Chronister, 
itrogen Division, Allied Chemical & 
bye Corp., Hopewell, Va. and _co- 
sretaries are Malcolm H. McVick- 


als Co., di 
& Carbo 
od by H.B 
will wor 
newly-ap 
develop 
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relat hief agronomist of the NFA and 
Cc. Kapusta, NFA’s chemical 
ced the apgingineer. 
rodcock 
nicals Divi The committee is divided into 
lan two general divisions: Crop Pro- 
juction and Fertilizer Manufactur- 
ng. Under each are several sec- 
enay tions, each headed by a chairman 


land manned by several committee 
members. 


cal Chairman of the Forage and Pas- 
- H. Courgpte Crops section of the Crop Pro- 
it three oguction Division, H. Bowers, 
ants in thmwift & Co., Chicago. Serving in this 
d secretargpction are William T. Dible, Inter- 
y. He hagptional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
juction de™ticago; M. K. Miller, Tennessee 

orp., Cincinnati; James A. Naftel, 
‘tant creaiecific Coast Borax Co., Auburn, 
years, wala; J. Fielding Reed, American 
or, He hagptash Institute, Atlanta, and John 
947. | Taylor, Jr., Grand River Division, 
er and eere & Co., Tulsa. 


The Agronomic Field Crops Section 
headed by Proctor W. Gull, Spencer 
hemical Co., Kansas City. Com- 
ittee members are: W. L. Nelson, 
erican Potash Institute, Lafayette, 
id.; Robert Q. Parks, Grace Chem- 
al Co.. Memphis; H. L. Peterson, 
ncoln Service and Supply, Inc., 
rand Island, Neb., and Philip R. 
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., Baltimore. 
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ering Of OMMennett, Farm Fertilizers, Inc., Oma- 
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. D. Barnes, Lion Oil Co., El Dor- 
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According to Dr. Russell Coleman, 


FA Names Officers, Members 
of Plant Food Research Group 


president of the NFA, overall ob- 
jectives of this group are to “initiate, 
encourage and cooperate in research 


‘directed toward the continued de- 


velopment of more efficient methods 
of fertilizer manufacture, marketing 
and use,” and to “compile, interpret 
and disseminate the information 
gained from such research to hasten 
and expand its practical application.” 


Diamond Promotion 


CLEVELAND—C, W. Turner, for 
the past five and a half years super- 
viser of dairy industries sales for 
Diamond Alkali Co., has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of 
specialty sales, it was announced here 
recently at the company’s national 
headquarters by John W. Mantz, gen- 
eral manager of the firm’s Silicate, 
Detergent, Calcium Division. At his 
new post, Turner will be responsible 
for directing and correlating mer- 
chandising programs of Diamond’s 
branch sales offices with those of in- 
dependent chemical merchants who 
distribute its specialized detergents 
and related chemicals. 


Commerce Department 
Sees High Level 
Production in 1955 


WASHINGTON —Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of commerce, has an- 
nounced that a general high level of 
production for 1955 is indicated in 
surveys of basic and leading indus- 
tries in the U.S. by the 25 industry 
divisions of the department’s Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Admini- 
stration, 

The 25 Industry Divisions of BDSA, 
under the supervision of Charles F. 
Honeywell, administrator, represent 
the business point of view in govern- 
ment. Each division covers one basic 
production industry or a group of 
closely allied industries, totaling more 
than 400, 

The BDSA estimates of selected 
industries include: 

Chemicals—Many areas of this in- 
dustry will reach new highs in 1955 
after a leveling-off last year largely 
due to gradual inventory reduction. 
The two areas of the industry which 
use the largest dollar volume of 
chemicals—synthetic fibres and plas- 
tics—are expected to continue their 
enormous growth rate of doubling 
every five years. The drug and phar- 
maceutical industry will continue its 
methodical, but rapid ex pansion, 
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which is roughly three times the aver- 
age of all manufacturing industries. 


Agricultural Machinery — Farm 
equipment in dealers’ hands is at a 
much lower level than a year ago 
and leading producers of such equip- 
ment believe the downward trend has 
ended and that 1955 production and 
sales should equal or exceed 1954. 
However, any appreciable down-turn 
in farm income could adversely affect 
sales. 


Nitrogen Increases 
Brome Seed Yields 


AMES, IOWA—tTests conducted by 
Iowa State College show that un- 
fertilized bromegrass plots yielded 
112 lb. seed per acre, while plots 
getting 100 Ib. actual nitrogen per 
acre yielded 441 lb. per acre. 


The Iowa station also measured 
seed yields to determine the effect 
of actual nitrogen on broadcast and 
row plots. In the row plots, the rows 
were 21 and 42 in. apart and in the 
broadcast plots, brome was seeded 
alone or with alfalfa. The 42-in. rows, 
with 100 lb. actual nitrogen, yielded 
345 Ib. seed per acre; the 21-in. rows 
averaged 281 lb. seed; the broadcast 
plots yielded 221 lb. Alfalfa with 
bromegrass yielded slightly higher 


than bromegrass broadcast alone. 


(Photo_ Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A. ) 


Duval Muriate of Potash : 
ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield 

and profits in crop production. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Maryland Recounts 
Infestations of 
Insects During 1954 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—A sum- 
mary of insect conditions in the state 
of Maryland, compiled by W. C. Hard- 
ing and T. L. Bissell, reports that 
heavy losses of alfalfa were caused by 
the alfalfa weevil (Hypera postica) 
ung wie year. The insect, first re- 
ported .n the state in 1952, did heavy 
4.age to the first cutting from 
Carroli County around the Bay to 
Talbot County on the Eastern Shore. 
Ai put two counties, Allegany and 
Garreit, were infested. New counties 
found to have the weevil were Somer- 
set, St. Marys and Washington. Car- 
roll County had heavy damage for 
the first time. In eastern Frederick 
County, damage was light, but 
heavier damage is expected in the 
county in 1955. 

It is estimated from one quarter 
to one half of the first cutting was 
lost to the weevil. In some instances, 
the second growth was held back by 
adult feeding. More and more alfalfa 
growers are using sprays to control 
this pest. 


Another problem pest on alfalfa 
during 1954 was the pea aphid 
(Macrosiphum pisi) which did 
heavy damage in. the _ spring 
throughout the state. It was heavi- 
est, however, in central Maryland 
and on the Eastern shore. At the 
peak of aphid population in the 
latter part of April, it was not un- 
common to obtain over a thousand 
per sweep in many fields. 


Aphid populations were reduced 
greatly during the second and third 
weeks of May because of a fungus 
disease which helped to control the 
pests. The disease, however, did not 
clean up the infestation before dam- 
age was done and general spraying 
was used to gain control. 

Pea aphid was also serious on can- 
ning peas on the Eastern Shore and 
central Maryland, with sprays being 
used for control. 

Red clover received considerable 
damage from the lesser clover leaf 
weevil (Hypera nigrirostris) larvae 
in Harford, Howard and Kent ‘coun- 
ties during May and June. Leaf 
bracts and crowns were damaged, 
giving the crop a stunted appearance. 

Strawberry spider mite (Tetrany- 
chus: atlanticus) injured red and La- 
dino clovers in central Maryland in 
early June. Soybeans on the Eastern 
Shore were heavily attacked in Au- 
gust and early September. 


Corn earworm (Heliothis armi- 
gera) was more than normally se- 
rious in 1954, Not only did it se- 
riously damage the early and late 
sweet corn canning crop, but also 
pods of late snap and lima beans, 
especially on the Eastern Shore. 
Many growers had to spray to con- 
trol this pest. 


Codling moth (Carpocapsa pomon- 
ella) in the second and partial third 
brood, caused more damage to apples 
than at any time since 1945. This 
unusually heavy damage was attrib- 
uted to poor control near the end of 
the first brood, which extended later 
than usual, and to the extremely hot 
and dry weather. 

Boxelder bug (Leptocoris trivitta- 
tus)—An unusual outbreak occurred 
during fall. Numerous calls and let- 
ters were received about this bug 
gathering on and entering houses. 
European pine shoot moth (Rhya- 
cionia buoliana) was reported as be- 
ing in Allegany County. This is the 
first official record of this pest being 
in Maryland. 

Cutworms, wireworms, billbugs, 
sod webworm and flea beetles did 
considerable damage over the state 
to newly sprouted corn. In many 
areas it seems as though it would 


have paid to use an insecticide before 
planting. 

European corn. borer (Pyrausta 
nubilalis) infestations were low in 
practically all sections, Damage at 
the canneries as in 1953 was negligi- 
ble. The 1954 fall population accord- 
ing to the annual survey was lower 
than in 1953. The highest populations 
being in Washington County and on 
the lower Eastern Shore. 

Sap beetle infestations in har- 
vested sweet corn, ranged from 
light to heavy. Fall armyworm 
(Laphyqma frugiperda) infesta- 
tions were about normal with the 
late sweet corn crop being dam- 
aged in many areas. Corn leaf 
aphid (Rhopalosiphum maidis) was 
quite heavy over the state on field 
corn during August and Septem- 
ber. 

Armyworm (Pseudaletia unipunc- 


ta) did light to moderate damage to 
barley and oats on the Eastern Shore 
during May and June. In southern 
Maryland, St. Marys County had a 
serious outbreak in early June on 
grain and young corn. As many as 
25 a sq. ft. were reported from one 
locality. In general, however, army- 
worms were less injurious than in 


1953. A sawfly (Cephus sp.) infested. 


75% of the wheat stems in one field 
in Harford County. 

First hatch of meadow spittlebug 
was noticed March 24 on weeds in 
Queen Annes County. Hatching on al- 
falfa, clover and hay mixtures gen- 
eral over state during first two weeks 
in April, except in extreme western 
counties where they were found the 
second week in May. Spraying was 
general from Talbot to Washington 
Counties, and by a few farmers west 
to Garrett. High adult populations in 
late summer indicate that the spittle- 
bug will again be a serious problem 
on hay in 1955. 


Grasshoppers were not the prob- 
lem they were in 1953, however, 


there was local damage to alfaii 
and clover in Montgomery , 
Frederick Counties during July 
August. One extremely heavy infe 
tation was noted on alfalfa at c; 
mus. The species involved we; 
mainly the red-legged, different, 
and two-striped grasshoppers. 


Potato leafhopper (Empo: 
fabae), in general, was not as bad 
in 1953. Infestations. on the seco 
and third cuttings of alfalfa sce 
to persist longer than in 1953. Ds 
age was noticeable on the Eastd 
Shore and Montgomery County 
early October. 

Cutworms damaged clover 
in Allegany and Garrett Counti 
Other insects that were numerous 
alfalfa and clover fields during spri 
and summer were tarnished pls 
bug, green cloverworm, pale-strip 
fiea beetle, spotted cucumber beet 
clover root curculio, and clover 14 
weevil. It is estimated that hay 
sects during the year consumed abo 
50,000 tons of hay, which represe 
about one and a half million dolla 
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(Empoa 
ot as bad In its simplest terms here is what 
the sccdffhould happen: A program might be 
falfa scenfiljeveloped within USDA—if given 
| 1953. parentage—whereby USDA 
the Eastdikyould join with local banks to guar- 


- County [intee loans to farmers who would 
,dopt a reasonable long range pro- 
ram to shift their farm pattern. 
The only share USDA would have 
in the program would be loan guar- 
antees to encourage local bankers 
to accept the job of moving the 
farm communities into a better eco- 


nomic climate. 
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“G the Benson program is one 0O 
fee Da) ansition from a level of high sup- 
ts which encouraged uneconomic 
-oduction of wheat and cotton crops 


to one wherein farmers made effec- 
tive use of their land through the pro- 
duction of livestock on adequate pas- 
ture crops. 

Within recent years the plant food 
industry has been breaking ground 
in this field, supported by college of- 
ficials and extension service agents. 
The plant food industry has worked 
through commercial banks to attain 
this long range goal. 

Secretary Benson has broken with 
the past history of high price sup- 


‘ports and is pushing ahead with a 


flexible support system at least for 
the basic farm crops. But it appears 
that to prevent a too-spartan period 
immediately ahead for many farms, 
it may be necessary to accelerate the 
transition from a field crop economy 
to the livestock emphasis which he 
wants. 


Perhaps it may be necessary for 


some advocate in government to sug- 
gest that the force of the federal 
government be put behind a program 
which would include the facilities of 
commercial banks plus the guarantees 
of loans for transitional production 
purpose by the federal government. 

Few persons here believe that the 
last election settled the national farm 
program although it may be con- 
strued as a set-back to the high price 
support principle. 


But time is now the essence. It 
is important and urgent that farm- 
ers transfer their effort from a 
wheat-cotton economy in as many 
as 35 million acres to one of live- 
stock and pasture land. 


If the plant food industry will gear 
its sales efforts to custom tailored 
plans for each farm, backed up by 
commercial banks and if necessary 
by some partial guarantee of loans 
by the federal government, it is seen 
possible that the Benson goals for 
agriculture may be moving close to 
their fulfillment. 


Fertilizer History 


UREA 45 Fertilizer 
\.. 45% Nitrogen Pellets 


12-12-12 Granular 


— Fertilizer 


_ American Nitrate of Soda 


Improved Granular 


_ | A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
—~ Pelleted 
Nitrogen Solutions 
~~ Non-pressure 
URAN* and FERAN* 
| low-pressure 
- NITRANA® and URASOL* 
*Trade-Mark 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please provide me full information on products I have 
checked in the box at the left. 


Please send me facts on advertising coverage in my area. 


NAME____ 


Farm Customers... 


Just about every time farmers turn the pages of 
a farm magazine this year of 1955, they’ll be turning 
to full page advertisements of one or more 
ARCADIAN® products. ARCADIAN UREA 45 — 
Nitrogen Solutions for Direct Application— American 
Nitrate of Soda — A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer and 
others. Full pages and half pages that smack the 
reader right in the eye with outstanding advantages of 
these ARCADIAN Fertilizers that are as modern as 
tomorrow’s agriculture. These selling messages will be 
seen by millions of farmers every month of the fertil- 
izer season. Some 1500 local newspapers will also 
carry ARCADIAN advertising urging farmers to buy. 


All this, plus continued radio campaigns on big - 
stations, and small stations, too, are putting 
ARCADIAN products in the minds of your cus- 
tomers — to move more ARCADIAN products. As an 
ARCADIAN Distributor you can move them at a 
profit through your place of business. 


This year it will pay better than ever to stock and 
sell ARCADIAN Fertilizers getting this intensive 
advertising support. Get your full quota of aids to 
help you sell easier, faster, more. The time is ripe — 
the time to stock ARCADIAN is right now. For full 
information, fill in the coupon below. 


ADDRESS__ 


CITY. 


STATE. 
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‘California Pesticide 
Registrations Set 
Record in 1953-54 


SAN FRANCISCO—A total of 947 
firms registered a record number of 
11,368 pesticide products for sale or 
use in California during the fiscal 
year 1953-54, according to a report 
just issued by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the State Department. of 
Agriculture. 

An increase of only five firms from 
the total in the previous fiscal year 
concealed in part the addition of 21 
firms registering for the general sale 
of pesticides—up from 854 to 875 
between the two fiscal years. A drop 
of nine firms in the “household” clas- 
sification and seven more in the “use- 
sale” classification offset most of the 
gain shown in the principal category. 


The number vf products regis- 
tered showed an increase of slight- 
ly under 5%, recording a gain of 
about 525, from 10,848 pesticides 
registered for use or sale in 1952- 
53, to 11,368 during the fiscal year 
recently ended. 


The Bureau of Chemistry sampled 
a total of 2,007 pesticide products 
during the year and found approxi- 
mately 85% up to standard. Ten per 
cent, or 210, were classed as deficient, 
and less than 5%, or 91, were termed 
“misbranded.” The relative number of 
deficiencies was the lowest in several 
years, having been about 11% last 
year and 12.5% two years before. 

Among the poisonous chemicals 
registered during the year were the 
following: three classifications of ar- 
senicals, two classifications of sul- 
furs, five classifications of metallic 
compounds, seven classifications of 
DDT products, 14 classifications of 
organic chlorine compounds, two 
classifications of botanicals, nine clas- 
sifications of organic phosphates, six 
classifications of petroleum oils, and 
13 miscellaneous classifications, or a 
total of nine groups and 61 sub- 
groups. 


Ohio Farmer Wins 
Corn King Award 


CHICAGO — Willard Kirk, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ohio, is the new interna- 
tional corn king. He was crowned at 
the 32nd International Grain & Hay 
Show, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, this week. 

Mr. Kirk’s entry of 844-D hybrid 
corn had been awarded the reserve 
champion ribbon earlier but was 
moved up when the first prize win- 
ners were disqualified. Mr. Kirk was 
the corn king also in 1951. 

Two brothers, Paul and Arnold 
Karsk, Pecatonica, TH, had been 
named joint corn kings but were dis- 
qualified after it was found, following 
other exhibitors’ complaints, that 
kernels on a sample ear had been 
glued on. Officials emphasized that 
there was no apparent dishonesty. 
They said that on the prize winning 
ear which was disqualified, it ap- 
peared that four or five kernels at 
the butt end had been knocked off 
and then glued back. They said the 
corn could have been exhibited with 
the kernels missing. 

Elson Baur, Unionville, Mich., was 
named international wheat king at 
the show. His entry was Yorkwin soft 
white winter wheat. 

In other competition, John Ruther- 
ford, Newcastle, Ind., was named the 
certified shelled corn champion. The 
winning entry was 608-C variety. The 
reserve champion in this class was 
Watson Farms, Inc., Rock Mount, 
N.C. 

Ben T. Gildersleeve, Hudson, IIl., 
won his third soybean championship 
Clark variety. Reserve soybean win- 
ner was Clifford Dale, Glanworth, 
at the show. His winning entry was 
Ont. 

Tom Corlett, Clairmont, Alta., won 
the oats championship with an entry 


of Larain variety oats. 
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Range Fertilization 
Found Profitable 


In California Tests 


DAVIS, CAL. — Cattle raisers and 
feeders can get better results from 
their livestock if they fertilize the 
rangeland with nitrogen fertilizers. 

Researchers at the University of 
California here have discovered that 
such fertilizer has the capacity of 
doubling meat production, as the re- 
sult of experiments in five California 
counties during tests last winter con- 
ducted by agricultural extension spe- 
cialists at the University. 

The fertilizer also is successful in 
speeding up growth of annual grasses 
after the fall rains and producing 
feed earlier for cattle and sheep. 

The test ranges selected in Ala- 
meda, Glenn, Santa Clara, Solana 
and Tehama counties were fertilized 
with nitrogen and _ nitrogen-phos- 
phorus mixtures during the fall 
months of 1953. Actual meat produc- 
tion of 693 animals on 1,118 acres— 
520 of them fertilized—was used to 
measure the results. 


On the best land, meat yields 
per acre were almost doubled, said 
range management specialist Les- 
ter J. Berry on the Davis campus. 
On poorer range, production was 
increased five fold. 


Profits from increased meat pro- 
duction during the grazing period 
equalled or exceeded the fertilizer 
costs in four of the tests, Mr. Berry 
said. In the Tehama County tests 
the higher lamb and mutton produc- 
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tion—although increased fourfold — 
did not pay the entire cost of the 
fertilizer during the first season. 

Further tests are planned for the 
current winter period to find more 
exact information on amounts of 
nitrogen to produce profitably green 
feed in the earlier winter grazing 
season, as well as boost the amount 
of feed produced on California range 
lands. William E. Martin, extension 
soils specialist at Berkeley, is work- 
ing with Mr. Berry on the studies. 

Ranchers cooperating in the project 
include Elwyn Mulqueeney of Ala- 
meda County; Frank Nelson of Santa 
Clara County; J. W. Sevier of Glenn 
County; John Lawler of Solano 
County; and the Tesseire Brothers 
of Tehama County. Local farm ad- 
visors also assisted in the range 
trials. 


Edgar Williams Heads 
Horticulture Society | 


DOVER, DEL.—Edgar Williams of 
Salisbury, Md., was named president 
of the Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety at the 68th annual meeting of 
the group here recently. 

During a panel discussion on ir- 
rigation of vegetables, C. W. Rey- 
nolds, University of Maryland, said 
that “results indicate that it may 
be very important to follow an ade- 
quate spray or dust program to con- 
trol foliar diseases when irrigation 
is used with certain crops, such as 
cucumbers or tomatoes.” 


Florida Consumption 

TALLAHASSEE—Consumption of 
fertilizer in Florida during Novem- 
ber totaled 200,285 tons, according 
to a report by the Fertilizer Sta- 
tistical Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The total in- 
cluded 139,935.3 tons of mixed fer- 


tilizers and 60,349.6 tons of ma- 
terials. 


Land Owners Cited in 
Eradication Program 


SACRAMENTO — Three Butte 
County property owners have been 
cited to appear in superior court to 
answer charges arising from their 
alleged refusal to allow state and 
federal extermination crews on their 
lands as a part of a campaign to 
eradicate Hall’s scale infestation on 
plants and trees. 

The citations were issued by Dis- 
trict Attorney R. A. Leonard for the 
appearance of Albert N. Clements 
and Peter Gross, both of Oroville, 
Cal., and John O. Beers of the Chico, 
Cal., vicinity. 

The parasite is a rare occurrence 
in the U.S. It is known to exist in 
only three localities in North Amer- 
ica. Two of those areas are the 
south side of Oroville and in the 
Bidwell Park district of Chico. The 
third is in Davis, Cal. 


Southwestern Corn 
Borer in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Southwestern corn borer (Diatraea 
grandiosella) has extended its range 
from the original two counties in the 
southwest corner of Kansas (1931) 
to a present near-state-wide distribu- 
tion. To date, no borers have been 
found in Decatur, Rawlins, Cheyenne, 
Sherman, and Wallace counties of 
northwest Kansas; and a survey 
made this fall (1954) failed to find 
any of these borers in either Atchi- 
son or Doniphan counties of north- 
east Kansas. Three new county rec- 
ords (based on the presence of gir- 
dled corn stalks containing the bor- 
ers) were added in 1954; these being 
Jewell, north central area, and Brown 
and Wyandotte counties, northeast 
corner of the state. Southwestern 
corn borers have been found in all 


of the other counties of Kansas prior 
to 1954. 


Rice Committee Asks 
For More Weed, 


Insect Research 


WASHINGTON — Expansion 
studies of rice genetics to includ 
such characters as earliness in rela 
tion to yield, morphology (size anj 
structure), disease reaction, cha}kj 
ness, milling and cooking qualit 
was recommended by the Rice Re. 
search and Marketing Advisory Com 
mittee in its meeting Dec. 13-15 a; 
New Orleans. 

Highlighting other production re 
search recommendations were thosd 
to (1) expand work on chemical con 
trol of rice field insects to includd 
the use of systemics (assimilated in 
secticides) both as seed treatment 
and sprays, and research on resist 
ance of rice varieties to insect at 
tack, and (2) expand research o 
weed control. This, to include west- 
ern rice-producing areas, should in- 
clude studies of pre-planting, pre- 
emergence and post-emergence con- 
trol of grasses and broadleaved 
weeds in rice, and new herbicides in 
comparison to 2,4-D, the committee 
recommended. 


Receives Safety Honor 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Silas H. 
Jewett, Lamoille County agricultural 
agent, received the National Safety 
Council’s citation for meritorious 
service to safety at the Vermont Ex- 
tension Conference on the Univer- 
sity of Vermont campus Dec. 15. Mr. 
Jewett was honored because he 
helped in the formation of a Lamoille 
County Farm and Home Safety 
Council and has conducted a continu- 
ing program of safety education 
from his Extension office in Morris- 
ville. Presentation was made by E. 
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Custem-Fermulated 
MINERAL 
MIXTURES 


Samples, specifications 
and detailed information 
upon request, 


With Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral Mix- 
tures — It’s as easy to have a completely mineralized 
fertilizer as it is to mix a waffle — We custom mix 
any combination of minerals to your own specifica- 
tions — There is only one ingredient to add to your 
regular fertilizer. for a completely balanced plant 
food — No additional labor or mixing facilities are 
required since Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral 


TENNESSEE 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Mixtures come to your plant — in bulk or bag — 
already carefully mixed in controlled amounts of 
soluble, readily available forms of Copper, Manga- 
nese, Iron, Zinc, Magnesium and Boron — With a 
Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral Mixture — 
you cut down on raw material cost, number of items 
purchased and handling time. 
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Asks Byogram Announced 
or Southern Weed 


pansion eeting in Florida 


to i ide 
sT, PETERSBURG, FLA. — Scien- 
(size from southern land-grant col- 
on, chalki™ipges, the US. Department of Agri- 
Ng qualitymylture and representatives of the ag- 
> Rice Regmcultural chemical industry will gath- 
risory Come here Jan. 17-19 for the eighth an- 
C. 13-15 af™ual Southern Weed Control Con- 
erence. The meeting is expected to 
ring together a record number of 
Troups concerned with all phases of 
eed control in southern agriculture. 
Warren C. Shaw, USDA weed spe- 
milated infilist, president of the Southern 
treatmentdifyeed Conference, has announced the 
on resist{Brogram of the three day meeting. 
insect at{Messions on the latest developments 
esearch onlfor controlling weeds in many crops 
westMre scheduled, with nationally-known 
should in-Mpeakers on the agenda. 


“rie | presiding at the opening session 
roadleaved Monday morning will be G. C. 
rbicides inggklingman, North Carolina State 
committecmCollege, Raleigh. The afternoon pro- 

gram will include talks by W. C. 
Shaw, D. W. Colvard, North Caro- 
lina State College; Lea S, Hitchner, 
executive secretary, National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and J. W. Britton, Dow 
Chemical Co. 
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Concurrent sessions will be held on 
uesday with subjects including weed 
ontrol in agronomic crops, cotton, 
nd woody plants. 

The effect of CMU on sugar cane 
ields will be discussed in a number 
f papers, as will the subject of using 
halapon on weeds in field corn. 

New herbicidal chemicals will be 
eviewed by a number of speakers in- 
luding L. H. Hannah, Monsanto 
hemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and 
. B. Baker, E. R. Stamper, C. H. 
homas, W. L. Sloane and W. K. 
orter, Jr., all of the Louisiana Agri- 
tural Experiment Station, Baton 
ouge. 


The subject of weed control in 
'“@peanuts will occupy a prominent 
place in the program of Wednesday, 
with reports of experiments being 
reviewed, Such reports are sched- 
uled to be presented by W. E. Chap- 
pell, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Blacksburg; R. P. 
Upchurch, North Carolina State 
ollege of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh; Jack T. Thomp- 
son, Ellis W. Hauser and S. V. 
Stacy, Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ent Station, Experiment, Ga.; J. 
. Wheatley, Carbide & Carbon 
sChemicals Co., New York; W. W. 
Wells, Flor.da Agricultural Supply 
0., Jacksonville; Clyde C. Helms, 
vr, Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Leesburg; E. O. Burt, 
Gainesville, Fla.; and H. E. Rea, 
exas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion, College Station. 


“Physiological Problems in Herbi- 
idal Investigations” are due for full 
‘scussion on Wednesday’s program. 
cheduled to present papers on differ- 
nt phases of this topic are B. H. 
rigsby, Michigan State College, East 
ansing; R. Behrens, W. C. Gall, C. E. 
isher and E. R. Cogart, USDA, 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
a College Station; A. J. Watson, 
ow Chemical Co., Greenville, Miss.; 
H. Goodman, R. D, Palmer and 
B. Ennis. Jr,, Mississippi Agricul- 
rat Experiment Station, State Col- 
Miss.; G. B. Truchelut, Dow 
wing Co, Freeport, Texas; 
ur R. Colmer, Louisiana State 
versity, Baton Rouge; A. M. Davis, 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
-G. Parris and E. G. Rodgers, 

frsity of Florida, Gainesville. 
Sessions of the conference will 
etersh at the Soreno Hotel, St. 
a 8. The hotel has set aside 
es of rooms especially for 
} os attending the conference, and 
“rvations should be made as’ soon 
Possible, conférence Officials state. 
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California Sets Up 
Quarantine for 


Khapra Beetle Control 


SAN FRANCISCO—To combat the 
new threat of the Khapra beetle, the 
California State Department of Agri- 
culture has quarantined certain car- 
rier plants to restrict the movement 
from infested areas in the state. 
Both products and articles are sub- 
ject to the quarantine to stop spread 
of the beetle to stored grain. 

The quarantine becomes effective 
Jan. 12, and is directed at 54 in- 
fested properties, and any properties 
to be discovered as infested in the 
future. It is known as the Khapra 
Beetle Interior Quarantine. 

The infested areas include 20 prop- 
erties in Imperial County, 13 in Kern 
County, 11 in Fresno county, the 
most heavily affected sections; three 


properties each in Kings, Riverside,. 


and Tulare counties, and one in San 
Francisco county. 
County agricultural commissioners 


pming into 


are largely responsible for enforcing 
the quarantine, operating under the 
direction of the Bureau of Plant 
Quarantine. Commissioners may is- 
sue permits authorizing movement of 
untreated grain and grain products 
for immediate consumption as food 
in open feed lots, corrals, or pens, 
and of untreated seed to growers for 
immediate planting. 


HIGH YIELDS 

LAFAYETTE, ‘IND. — Indiana's 
1954 wheat yield of 30 bu. per acre, 
average, topped all records since the 
Civil War. Yields of oats, barley and 
corn were high, too, according to 
agricultural statistics at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


WASHINGTON—Federal funds for 
agricultural research this year have 
been increased about 10 million dol- 
lars over last year’s funds. Of this, 
5.7 million was added to federal- 
grant funds to states and territories. 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPAN 


UREA AND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE | 


completion. Indications are that production will be availa 
industrial and agricultural communities by the beginning of 19 
This means that NOM is not too early for users of urea and ammonia 
explore this new source of supply. Write for more complete information. 


At the moment, Grace Chemical Company is acquainting these 
markets with its strong team of executive, technical, and 


production personnel. Also with the modern processing techniques 


of the new plant. Personnel and plant will be 
combined into a smooth-functioning, efficient 


organization—backed by a world of experience. 
If you have not seen the new illustrated 
brochure, “Introducing Grace Chemical 
Company,” send the coupon with your 
business letterhead for your copy today. 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. * Memphis, Tenn. 


4 
! 
! 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me the illustrated brochure 
“Introducing Grace Chemical Company.” 
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Plans Set for 
Third Colorado 


Fertilizer Conference 


FORT COLLINS — The third an- 
nual Colorado fertilizer conference 
has been scheduled Jan. 10-11 on the 
Colorado A&M campus. 

The conference is planned primarily 
for fertilizer manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, professional soil scientists, 
agronomists and other technicians 
but is open: to all interested persons. 
District conferences will be held in 
four or five locations over the state 
later for fertilizer dealers, county 
agents, and farmers, according to 
Rodney Tucker, extension agrono- 
mist at Colorado A&M. 

Mr. Tucker said the conference at 
A&M opens with registrations at 10 
a.m. Jan. 10 in the small ballroom 
of the College Student Union Bldg. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
A&M Experiment Station, the Exten- 
sion Service and the fertilizer in- 
dustry. 


Zone State__ 
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| 
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Grace Chemical’s ,000, ea an / // @ 
plant near Memphis, Tenn., is progressing rapidly / ARR 
PANY 
WA 
\ 
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A WORLD OF Addre 
~ 


aldrin and fertilizer 


Thompson-Hayward aldrin granules 
mix easily and thoroughly with all 
grades fertilizer to form a smooth- 
flowing, non-clogging material. Their 
special dispersion qualities mean 
lower mixing costs to blenders and 
a better double-purpose 


for farmers. 


Use either T-H Aldrin FB-25 (con- 
tains 25% Aldrin) or T-H Aldrin 
FB-20 (contains 20% aldrin) ... two 
Aldrin formulations that are dust- 
free and easy to handle. 


For pelletized fertilizer, T-H Aldrin 
OS-40, 4-Lb. oil solution, impreg- 
nates easily without moisture... 
fertilizer won’t “set up.” 

OUR LOCAL STAFF CAN HELP YOU 


Thompson-Hayward maintains warehouses 
of our own and sales offices in 18 different 
cities. The Thompson-Hayward head- 
quarters nearest you is staffed with men 
who know your particular local conditions 
and what products will serve you best. Do 
not hesitate to call the Thompson-Hayward 
office nearest you at any time for advice on 
any agricultural chemical problem. 


“OF OUR OWN 


EAPOLIS 


Production of 
Inorganic Chemicals 
Rises in October 


WASHINGTON — October, 1954 
production levels of industrially im. 
portant inorganic chemicals in the 
U.S. were generally higher than those 
reported for the previous month o; 
for the corresponding month of 1953 
according to the information com. 
piled by the Bureau of Census and 
collected «in cooperation with the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Increases from September, 1954, 
were reported for 33 of the 51 chem. 
icals included in this release while 
the output of 15 was lower. In com- 
parison with the October, 1953, out- 
put, October, 1954, figures were hich- 
21 chemicals shown and lower 
or 15. 


The production of approximately 
$00,000 tons of caustic soda, 260,- 
000 tons of chlorine gas, 163,000 
tons of ammonium nitrate and 
184,000 tons of nitric acid reported 
for the month of’ October, 1954, 
exceeded all previously reported 
monthly production records for 
these heavy volume chemicals. 


End of the month inventories at 
the producing plants for 36 chemi- 
cals were higher than for Sept. 30, 
1954, while declines were reported 
for 13. 


Successful Spraying 
Calls for Planning, 


Horticulturists Hear 


YAKIMA, WASH. —“A successful 
spray program calls for careful plan- 
ning so that the necessary sprays 
will be applied at the proper time,” 
Wallace Van Amburg of Perham 
Fruit Co., Yakima, told the 50th an- 
niversary convention of the Washinc- 
ton Horticultural Assn. here recently. 


Mr. Van Amburg, speaking on 
“Economy in Pest Control,” said. 
“today as always thoroughness of 
application is of prime importance 
and it is only by using the best ma- 
terials, properly timed and thorough- 
ly applied, that we can keep the 
number of sprays to a minimum and 
thereby achieve the lowest costs con- 
sistent with good pest control.” 

He reviewed changes in 50 years 
of orchard management over the life 
span of the association “from the 
barrel pump and bambo rod to the 
air blast machines of today” and said 
“along with the mechanical improve- 
ments in spray equipment have come 
great changes in the field of chemical 
spray materials.” 

Edward W. Anthon of the Wash- 
ington tree fruit experiment station 
at Wenatchee outlined some control. 
experiments on stone fruit mites and 
aphids. 

Nineteen experimental insecticides 
have been tested for the control of 
mites on peaches. Showing promise 
were demeton (Systox), chlorobenzi- 
late, wettable sulfur, sulphenone, and 
Aramite, he said. 

E. J. Newcomer of the eetomolozy 
research branch of the agricultural 
research service at Yakima, said re- 
ports have been received from grow- 
ers in Washington as well as in Oho. 
Nova Scotia and West Virginia that 
the control of coddling moth is ap- 
parently developing resistance to DIT 
just as the common house fly has 
developed resistance. Experiments 
with worms from various parts of 
the country indicate that results 
have not been getting progressively 
worse in recent years but rather 
vary from year to year. In 1954, {or 
example, the season was cool i 
Washington and control results w°' 
excellent. 

Mr. Newcomer said the situation 
will have to be watched. “There is 
no substitute for good timing © 
thorough work,” he said. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The accompanying article is adapt- 
ed from “Fertilizer Use and Crop 
yields,” report published this 
month by the US. Department of 
Agriculture. The publication is a re- 
sult of studies of the Fertilizer Work 
Group, National Soil and Fertilizer 
Research Committee, in cooperation 
with the Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Research Branch and the Pro- 
duction Economics Research Branch 
and Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA. This article, on the southern 
states, was prepared for the report 
by W. E. Colwell, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy, North Caro- 
lina State College. Mr. Colwell was 
Work Group representative for the 
southern states. The Work Group 
was appointed in March, 1951, and 
the figures in this report are based 
on 1950 and 1951 data. Nevertheless, 
they should prove valuable as a guide 
to the potential fertilizer market in 
the years ahead. An article from this 
report, on opportunities for more effi- 
cient fertilizer use in the Northeast 
states, appeared in the Dec. 27 issue 
of Croplife. 


Good Production 
Practices Result in 
4-Bale Cotton Yields 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — The 
goal of four bales of cotton per acre 
has been exceeded for the first time 
under official contest conditions by 
champion Mississippi cotton growers 
honored recently at the Sixth An- 
nual Mississippi Five-Acre Cotton 
Day. 


Thomas R, Coleman, young Del- 
ta grower of near Yazoo City, made 
the highest yield of 2,112 Ib. lint 
per acre, or 4.22 bales per acre, in 
the 1954 Five-Acre Cotton Contest. 
This former 4-H Club member was 
also highest in the state last year 
with 1,650 Ib. lint per acre. 


Sharing honors and equal awards 
with young Coleman are brothers, J. 
W. Pruett and J. H. Pruett of Clarks- 
dale. Their record is 2,072 Ib. of lint 
per acre, or 4.14 bales. 

Mr. Coleman broke his silty loam 
land to a depth of eight to ten inches 
late in 1953 to pulverize a plow sole. 
He then irrigated twice, after mid- 
July and again early in August, after 
having had some rains until that 
ume. He irrigated inexpensively by 
using a second-hand pump powered 
by an old automobile engine. 

He planted D&PL 15 breeder seed 
Apr. 10, fertilized with 125 Ib. nitro- 
sen per acre and 150 Ib. potash per 
acre, and poisoned 13 times. 

The Pruett brothers subsoiled their 
Sandy loam soil to a depth of 24 
Inches in the fall of 1953, shattering 
both a hardpan six inches below the 
surface and a second such hard layer 
In the subsoil. They irrigated four 
times by the furrow method, using 
gated pipe laid along the ridges in 
their field. 

The brothers planted D&PL 15 
breeder seed, They applied 80 Ib. 
hitrogen per acre Apr. 1 and another 
; b. per acre as side dressing on 
— 30. Eleven insecticide applica- 

‘ons were needed for insect control. 


GYPSUM TRIALS 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS — The United 
ypsum Co. is putting gypsum on 
Several monitor farms in this area 


Where accurate checks can be made 
on the results. 


Opportunities for More Efficient 
Fertilizer Use in Southern States 


The South is traditionally a heavy 
user of fertilizers, and in 1951 this 
region was still consuming 50% of 
the total fertilizer nutrients in the 
nation. So dependent is the farmer 
of the humid South upon chemical 
fertilizers that he could not continue 


in production for long without them. 
Percentagewise, consumption has 


‘not increased as much as in other 


regions, but the base tonnage in 
other parts of the nation is small 
in comparison to that of the South. 
In terms. of absolute quantities of 


Table 1—Estimates of Quantities of Commercial Plant 
Nutrients Used in the Southern States in 1950 and Those 
Needed for Level of Production Attainable in 1955° 


1950- 1955 attainable—— 

State P.O; K,O N P.O; K,O 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
26,862 80,906 43,723 35,877 104,159 63,568 
North Carolina ........ 92,148 146276 104142 133,200 211,567 199,268 
South Carolina ........ 52,126 72,756 48,243 81,644 123,133 89,735 
63,104 107,101 67,461 100,028 140,073 125,481 
42,704 64,436 63,584 72,494 980,880 88,421 
21,758 75,221 27,198 28,270 96505 35,915 
Tennessee ............. 23,343 56,885 28,834 32,728 68,070 43,547 
be’ 61,711 97,669 53,047 106,283 126,475 86,393 
84,961 46395 23,807 157,031 95,874 48,540 
38;700 35,500 23,550 66416 76,873 48,025 
30,155 25,261 12,084 40,634 30,562 14,101 
5,000 30,000 3,000 29,823 68,298 7,060 
571,215 917,283 510,517 949,0951,344,750 869,391 


*Estimates of quantities of commercial plant nutrients used in 1950 and 
of those needed for level and pattern of production attainable in 1955. US. 
Department of Agriculture, Jan. 31, 1952. (Processed.) 


Table 2—Planted Acreage and Average Use of N, P:O: and 


K:O for Major Crops in the Southern States during 1950 


Total ~ ——Nutrients————_ 
Crops— acreage N P.O; K,O 
1,000 acres lb./acre Ib./acre _lb./acre 
2,215 1 8 6 
Cr 338 59 85 63 
1,717 43 72 50 
Fruits and nuts .........e+e-- 1,891 42 45 49 
caves 11,113 2 11 4 
Pasture and cover crops ...... 155,343 3 3 8 


Table 3—Production Potential of Some Major Fertilizer-using 
Crops in the Southern States and Yields in 1950 


Potential yield with Increase 
—Yield in 1950— full fertilization obtainable 
Crop Total for Totalfor with full 
and unit Average region Average region fertilization 
units/acre 1,000 units units/acre 1,000units 1,000 units 
Corn grain, bu. ... 27 638,699 73 =1,726,214 ~=1,087,515 
Sorgh. grain, bu... 23 150,786 32 209,425 58,639 
Wheat, bu. ....... 10 91,576 32 295,406 203,830 
Rye, 11 1,182 34 3,694 2,512 
Barley, bu. ......- 21 8,890 40 17,096 8,206 
24 122,982 57 292,814 169,832 
Soybeans, bu. .... 20 34,200 sR 57,966 23,766 
Peanuts, Ib........ 892 1,998,220 1,274 2,854,600 856,380 
Cotton, Ib. ....... 255 4,060,000 567 9,022,000 4,962,000 
Tobacco, Ib. .....- 1271 1,811,114 1513 2,156,088 344,974 
Potatoes, bu. ..... 128 43,027 217 72,927 29,900 
Hay, tons .......- 12 =15,529 2.1 26,774 11,245 


plant nutrients, usage has been in- 
creased sharply during 1940-50. It is 
expected to increase rapidly during 
the next period of years (Table 1). 


The factors of climate and soils 
that were responsible for early use 
of fertilizer are the same factors 
that now call for still greater quan- 
tities for maximum production. 
For most crops grown extensively 
in the South, yields are only one 
third to one half the production 
potential. However, the average 
yields of tobacco and certain veg- 
etable crops now approach the po- 
tential yield, 


These relatively high value crops 
receive heavy applications of plant 
nutrients through regular fertiliza- 
tion practices. In spite of relatively 
heavy fertilizer sales in the region, 
most crops are still greatly under- 
fertilized. The low average usage of 
fertilizer, as noted in Table 2, may 
be related to the per capita income 
of the region, which is the lowest 
in the nation. 

The 1950 fertilizer consumption 
data, given in table 1, show that 
North Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama consume larger amounts of 
plant nutrients than the other states. 
Lowest consumers are Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
homa. Large parts of Texas and 
Oklahoma are semiarid to arid;- 
hence, fertilizer use is limited. 

For the region, in 1950, consump- 
tion of nutrients was divided as fol- 
lows: N, 28.6%; P:Os, 45.9%; and 
K,O, 25.5%. This proportion, how- 
ever, varies between states, although 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee ap- 
proach the region’s average. 

Kentucky and Virginia use less 
nitrogen and more phosphate, while 
Florida uses less phosphate and more 
potash. Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana depend heavily on nitrogen. 
Texas and Oklahoma use more phos- 
phate and less potash in their fer- 
tiliezrs than any of the other states. 


More than 70% of all nutrients - 
consumed in the region are as mix- 
tures; however, this also varies 
among states, ranging from well 
over 80% in east coast states to 
less than 50% in Mississippi and in 
the western part of the region. 


For the most part the South derives 
its agricultural income from row 
crops, with corn, cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, and soybeans predominat- 
ing. Pasture improvement represents 
the best opportunity for greater in- 
come in the future. Even in 
humid areas, average use of fertilig- 
ers on pasture and hay crops is re- 
markably low. 

Careful study of all the experi- 
mental data available in the southern 
region reveals some striking oppor- 
tunities for higher production through 
greatly increased quantities of fer- 
tilizer, as indicated by Table 3. Sim- 
ilarly, the data reveal situations - 
where fertilizer rates may be safely 
reduced without impairing crop pro- 
duction. 


Increased use of phosphate and 
potash on pasture and hay crops 
shows striking benefit. Yield in- 
creases of one third can be expect- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


_BUG THE WEEK 


Boll 
Weevil 


How to Identify 
The adult boll weevil is a grayish-brown 
snout beetle about a quarter-inch in length 
(lower right in illustration). The larva is 
shown at the left of picture and the pupa 
in the upper right hand corner. 


Habits of Boll Weevil 


Boll weevils pass the winter as adults in 
woods trash or other protected places near 
cottonfields. They return to cottonfields in 
spring and remain there until frost. The bug 
prefers to feed on and to lay eggs in squares, 
but it also attacks cotton bolls. Eggs are 
laid singly in deep punctures and hatch into 
larvae in from 3 to 5 days. The larvae feed 
for 7 to 14 days within the squares or bolls 
and then change into pupae. Adults emerge 
from the pupae in from 3 to 5 days and cut 
their way out of the squares. They then 
proceed to feed on blooms, squares or bolls 
for 3 or 4 days, after which time the females 
are ready to lay eggs. The cycle from egg 
| to adult weevil takes about 3 weeks. There 
may be seven generations a year. 


Damage Done by Boll Weevil 


This insect causes more damage to cotton 
in the U.S. than any other pest. Its damage 
is known to cotton growers from Texas to 
Virginia. The leaf-like bracts at the base of 
squares punctured by the insect open up, or 
flare, and the squares turn yellow and die. 
Most of the squares and small bolls thus 


punctured, are shed. Large bolls are not shed 
when punctured, but the lock in which a 
grub is feeding fails to develop properly. 
Lint is cut, stained brown and decayed, mak- 
ing the product unmarketable. 


Control of Boll Weevil 


Since this pest causes such heavy damage, a 
number of types of controls have been rec- 
ommended in the states where the boll 
weevil exists. These controls are somewhat 
complicated when cotton bollworm, cotton 
aphid or spider mite are present; conse- 
quently in some cases, combinations of mate- 
rials are indicated. Toxaphene as a dust or 
spray, applied at 2 to 3 lb. an acre, technical; 
BHC (3% gamma) plus 5% DDT; lime-free 
calcium arsenate plus 1% parathion; lime- 
free calcium arsenate plus 1% parathion and 
5% DDT; 20% toxaphene; 2.5% aldrin alone 
or with 5% DDT; 1.5% or 2.5% dieldrin 
alone or with 5% DDT; 10% chlordane plus 
5% DDT are among the materials which have 
given control. Other combinations and con- 
centrations of these materials have been rec- 
ommended in various sections. While these 
chemical treatments, properly applied, give 
effective control, it is also advisable to 
follow other good farming practices in com- 
batting this pest. Harvesting promptly and 
cutting the green stalks as much before frost 
as possible hold down the weevil popula- 
tion. Correct planting, fertilization and 
cultivating methods also help to thwart the 
weevil in the spring. 


Drawings of larva, pupa and adult boll weevil furnished Croplife through courtesy of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Additional “BUG OF THE WEEK” features are scheduled to follow in Croplife. We suggest that you keep 


them for future reference. When the series is complete, reprints will be available. 
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increased usage of lime will make Continued expansion of southern 
EFFICIENT FERTILIZER USE ; for more effective use of higher quan- pasture acreages is expected. This 
(Continued from page 9) tities of fertilizer. is essentially a new market. 

Neighboring states are giving more With renewed emphasis on practi- 

thr the use of adequate fertilization x attention to joint planning and in- cal means of improving the physical 
40 per acre, practices, it is terpreting of fertilizer experiments conditions of soil, there is reason to 
ich is four times the current av- state recommendations will be fol- and matters pertaining to grades and believe that poor structural condi- 
we rate. The same amount of lowed reasonably closely by these ratios. This tends to unify somewhat tions may limit crop growth less fre- 


yiash will, on the average, also in- | « Woncies the recommendations across state | quently than has been the case in the 
ase production by one third. Wide : asl : lines, with a correspondingly stronger. | Past. 
r use of soil-testing services | oducational impetus being given to There is an increasing awareness 


mese facts, together with greatly | and the increasingly greater confi- 
panding acres of improving hay dence that can be placed in the in- | grade or practice. 
i pasture in the South, are especi- | terpretation of data will play a part The introduction of high-analysis that high fertilization and .conserva- 
y important in making future plans | in accelerating the rate at which fertilizer materials, with a corre- tion of the capacity of the soil to 
fertilizer use in this region. The | shifts in fertilizer practices can be sponding increase in average plant produce go together. The concept of 
enomenal returns from fertilizer | made. nutrient content in mixed fertiliz- | fertilizing the land for the rotation 
plications on hay and pasture crops | In many instances a sqil may be ers, may be expected to have a is prevailing over the concept of fer- 
er an opportunity to supplement particularly deficient in one fertilizer general effect of increasing the tilizing the crop. The clear recogni- 
income from cash crops by @ | nutrient; soil tests are effective in pounds of nutrients per acre. It tion of the part fertilizers play in a 
stock enterprise. Silage, haymak- | pointing up this specific need. Soils may follow also that price per unit sustained high production may have 


y, and in-the-pasture accumulation | in the South are generally acid, and of plant nutrient will decline. a bearing upon their future use. 
manure for the short winter sea- 


are all receiving widespread at- 
tion in the region. 

n the region as a whole, corn 
presents a great opportunity. The 
erage fertilization rate is 15 Ib. N 
r acre, 13 Ib. P.O; and 9 lb. K.O 
able 2). Average yield is only 27 
_per acre, and it is estimated that 
is is only 37% of the production 


tential. 
If state recommendations for ni- <= 
ogen, for example, were followed \N AT 


roughout the area on the 26 million 
mm acres, nitrogen supplies would 
inadequate even with the antici- 
ted expansion of facilities. 


Cotton is receiving only 15 Ib. 
trogen per acre on the average. 
Experimental data show this to be 
ar below optimum. Production is 
nly 45% of the potential. 


Wheat planted on 14 million acres 
ceives an average application of ; 
lb. N per acre. If Oklahoma and 

Pxas are not considered, the aver- rs we LION ri j ‘ OU 5 il 
re rate is near 15. In certain parts o e Po e 
the South, nitrogen rates of 60 to 


Ne acre are recommended. |  INJITROGEN FERTILIZERS 
In carrying forward the program 


more efficient utilization of fer- 
lizers, some markets for currently 


ed d e 
VY Two Giant Chemical Plants Assure the Supply 
with VY Advertising Helps Create the Demand 


um production as revealed by the 
op-response data. 


Although the data summarizing all As a retailer, you'll find it to your advantage Delivery? Lion has constructed huge storage 
trent information are included in to sell Lion nitrogen fertilizers, because Lion’s facilities to accumulate enormous stocks of 
report, it has seemed appropriate the various nitrogen fertilizer materials. 
call attention to a number of manufacturing capacity and storage facilities 
rvelopments in the South that may assure a ready supply of top-quality ma- man , 


ell affect the interpretation of these Lion nitrogen products. 


terials, and Lion’s consistent advertising 

se of fertilizer is concerned. mre pre-sells the Lion brand. Pre-selling? Lion’s continuous advertising 
This is done at the risk of omit- does an effective pre-selling job for you with 
g important considerations o: ist below. 
eremphasizing others. It is hope ‘i Capacity? Lion’s two giant chemical plants your farmer customers. See list below 

: thi: that the bringing up of are now in production, making Lion a leader Feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with the 
in manufacturing the most popular and Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous 
hat to a clearer understanding of economical types of nitrogen fertilizers not ammonia. You’ll make sales easier, which 
€ very important problem of fer- : ion-wide. means more profit for you. 

lizer use in the pRaieg - only in the South but nation-wide Pp y 

irrigation becomes 

re widely practiced in the region, 

rtilizer rates will be Pent gem Look To LION—A Leader In Petro Chemicals For Nitrogen Fertilizers 
nny increase in areas to be irri- ' Lion Anhydrous Ammonia ¢ Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 

Bted is anticipated. Much of this ion Nitr Fertili Soluti 

ill undoubtedly be on heavily fer- Lion Aqua Ammonia «Lion Nitrogen zer Solutions 

zed crops, Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


As methods develop for the con- 
ol of insect pests and plant dis- 
we particularly some of the soil- 
~~ © diseases, factors previously 
* ting crop production will have 
and new levels of 

ation will become practical. 


Though fertilizer use may be ex- 
: ed to decline somewhat with fall- 
Prices, if such should prevail, 

© 1s at hand now more reliable 


on crop response than thee| FON | COMPANY 


een previously. 
revit agencies are making in- CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
mac Of research findings. With 


"standing of the true role of 


h DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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What's New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own epvelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard*if you prefer. 


No. 6187—Cherry 
Leaf Spot Control 


Control of cherry leaf spot with 
Crag Fruit Fungicide 341 (aglyodin 
solution) is the subject of a new 


_six-page pamphlet released by Car- 


bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., a 
division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. The pamphlet discusses meth- 
ods of applying Crag glyodin solution 
and lists suggested sprxy schedules, 
compatibility data, an.. the costs of 
using this organic fungicide. Copies 
of this new pamphlet (Form 8419) 
and additional information are avail- 
able by checking No. 6187 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this news- 
paper. 


No. 5045—Packaging 
Bulletin 


The Triangle Package Machinery 
Co. announces the availability of a six 
page bulletin, “Profitable Solution to 
Your Package Filling Problems.” The 
bulletin describes the firm’s line of 
Elec-Tri-Pak net weighing and filling 
machines and lists the advantages of 
using a unit to do many of the pack- 
aging jobs now done by hand. Six 
models, from the automatic, one-scale 
model A1C to the three-scale model 
A3C are described in the bulletin. 
Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by checking No. 6045 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 6188—Fertilizer 
Applicator, Planter 


Working in cooperation with soil 
and fertilizer experts at Michigan 
State College, Farmcraft Mfg. Co., 
Inc., is producing a unit called the 
Hi-Yield, two-level fertilizer applica- 
tor and planter. The new unit places 
two bands of fertilizer in the ground, 
one band 8 in. down, the other 4 in. 
down. Seeds are placed 2 in. to one 
side of the shallow band and 2 in. 
below the ground surface. 


No. 3636—Dock Shelter 
0 No. 5042—Bag Opener 

No. 5045—Bulletin 

0 No. 5055—Fumigant 

No. 5065—Bag Packer 
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Unique construction enables the 
applicator-planter to lay down two 
different analyses simultaneously, ac- 
cording to the firm, and divided seed 
hoppers also make interplanting pos- 
sible. The Hi-Yield will do drill or 
hill-drop planting, by simple inter- 
change of metering plates in the hop- 
pers. In addition, the unit can be 
adapted to liquid fertilizers, the 
company states. 

Planting and fertilizing speeds up 
to five miles per hour are claimed 
with no sacrifice of seed or fertilizer 
placement accuracy. Extra large fer- 
tilizer and seed hoppers are provided. 

Two-level fertilizer placement, it is 
explained, attempts to provide the 
nutrient for beginning growth (shal- 
low band) while the deeper band can 
contain an analysis suitable for bring- 
ing the plant to maximum size and 
productivity. 

The prototype of the machine was 
designed at Michigan State College, 
under the direction of a group of 
soil and fertilizer experts, headed by 
C. M. Hansen, assistant professor of 
agricultural engineering, and R. E. 
Lucas, associate professor of soil sci- 
ence. For more information check 
No. 6188 and mail the coupon. 


No. 5055—Grain 
Faumigant 


A folder describing its grain fumi- 
gant, Lethogas, has been prepared by 
the Parsons Chemical Works. Entitled 
“Facts and Data on Parsons Letho- 
gas,” the folder tells how the prod- 
uct works as a fumigant for grain 
weevil and certain other insects. The 
product forms a gas upon exposure 
to air, destroys by contact and gas 
fumes and is not a fire hazard, it is 
claimed. The product is sold in 5-gal., 
30-gal. and 55-gal. drums for use in 
larger structures and in %-gal., 1-gal. 
and 5-gal. cans for farm use. Facts 
about Kilane residual spray, an in- 
secticide spray, are also included in 
the folder. Methods for the hand in 
hand use of Lethogas and Kilane to 
control weevils are outlined. To se- 
cure the folder check No. 5055 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 5058—Tractor 
Shovel 


The Frank G. Hough Co. announces 
production of an improved Payloader 
tractor-shovel with bucket capacity 
of 1 cu.-yd. payload and % cu. yd 
struck load. Designated as the mode] 
HFC, it is a rear-wheel drive mode] 
and features a combination of special] 
new transmission, plus torque-con- 
verter drive. The torque-converter 
is of the self-cooled, 3-element type 
which automatically multiplies torque 
output of the engine in direct pro- 


ending on 
portion to the load requirements. ‘ ere as 
The transmission is of full-reversing erely has t 


type, giving four speeds forward and 
four reverse up to 28 mph. To secure 
more information check No. 5058 on 
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No. 6186—Insect ide dusts, 


Control 


A new chemical combination that 
can be sprayed or dusted on roses to 
control insects and fungus diseases 
will be available for rose growers 
and gardeners for the 1955 garden- 
ing season from E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. Called Du Pont 
rose insecticide and fungicide, it suc-% 
ceeds the firm’s rose dust based oni 
the “Massey formula” for control 
of black spot and other rose dis- 
eases. The new material contains 4 
combination of three insecticides in 
a low toxicity mixture, plus the Mas- 
sey formula of sulfur and “Fermate” 
ferbam fungicide. The insecticides in- 
clude methoxychlor which gives res- 
idual. control of most common in- 
sects, lindane for aphid control and 
quick insect knock-down, and “Ara- 
mite” miticide for specific control of 
red spider mites. Although prepared 
especially for the rose grower, it 
can also be used on most other flow-Bhe mail. 
ers and ornamentals. To secure more 
complete details check No, 6186 on, 61! 
the coupon and mail it to this news-# 0. 


paper. ide 


No.3636—Loading Brine: 
Dock Shelter 


product cal 
Ambur-Kill, 
X-Tra-Span is the trade name ofMMenticide wi 
a new loading dock shelter, just in-Mfontain a s 
troduced by Atlas Industries. ThisMngredient, 
model was designed for use on extra-Mfompany tc 
deep loading docks, or it can be usedfats and m 
to connect adjoining plants. It 
rolls on special wheels and when not 
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any length. To secure more complete a arge qu 
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No. 6184—Garden 
Chemicals 
Its entire line of garden chemicals Bwit, a 
will appear in “weatherproof” pack: ii 
ages, it has been announced by E. |. “hard-to-he 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, Twelve meet: 


of the company’s garden formulations 
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ackaged in the weatherproof 
canisters. The others 
. to be packed in glass bottles or 
sather-resistant paper bags. For 
e four combination insecticide- 


ave ap- ‘cide dusts, the weatherproof 
Yew sec- aces include an 8-oz. dust gun 
f Crop- jicator package and a 1-lb. can- 
ed here 4 with a sifter top. The company’s 
alers on chemicals include insecticide- 
nformed combinations, weed killers, 


ingicide 
milizers, aphid and mite spray and 
gicides. To secure more complete 
tails check No. 6184 on the coupon 


4 mail it to this newspaper. 


o. 5065—Bag 


Packer 


A new, smaller bag packer is now 
vailable from the H. L. Stoker Co. 
‘tensive tests in commercial opera- 


tor 


announces 
-Payloader 
t capacity 
% cu. yd, 
the mode] 


model ns on this bagger, called the Econo- 
of special peed model 54, have been very satis- 
bctory, company officials said, The 
converter 


acker fills valve or open-mouth bags 


ment typeM.i drums. It is said to deliver 1 
lies torquelll s:. foot in five to 10 seconds, de- 
lirect nding on the material handled. 
uirements.B jivered as a complete package, it 
l-reversing erely has to be plugged in to the 
rward and 


lectrical circuit to operate. It is de- 
igned to handle practically any 
or granulated material 
uch as sulfur, clays, rosin, some plas- 
ics, titanium, alfalfa meal, insecti- 
ide dusts, certain fertilizers and 
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any other hard-to-handle materials. 
or more complete details check No. 
065 on the coupon and drop it in 
he mail. 


No. 6183—Rodenti- 
ide 


The Amburgo Co., Inc., has an- 
ounced the addition to its lines of a 
product called by the trade name, 
Ambur-Kill, an anticoagulant ro- 
lenticide with Warfarin. It is said to 
ontain a special appetite stimulant 
ngredient, A.S.L, developed by the 


name of 
just in- 
fies. This 


on extra-Mompany to make it appealing to 
n be used#Mats and mice. The company states 
ants. It@Rhat a safety factor is provided in 
when not 


at small repeated doses would be 
ecessary before it could cause death 
Among domestic animals or human 
reings. Also, it is said that this type 
bf bait is not usually carried away 
by the rodents. The product is avail- 
Able in either concentrated or ready- 
'O-use form. The concentrated form 
an be mixed with cereal-type baits 
hile the ready-to-use form offers 
onvenience to the smaller-users. For 
further details check No. 6183 on the 
upon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6182—1-Gallon 


| can be rum 

. X-Tra- N : 

-built to Ow available from stock in small 
complete #§ large quantities is a new 1-gallon 


nant head drum incorporating all 
€ features of standard-size con- 


9g announces the Vulcan Stamp- 


m dem Mfg. Co., Inc. Answering the 
chin’ for smaller, easier-to-handle 

‘Ping and dispensing containers, 

hemicals With 1-gallon drum will be available 
f” pack- or either a regular interior coating 
by E. |. “har lining for dangerous and 
‘Twelve -to-hold” products. The 1-gallon 
qulations meets the demand for shipment 


of products where smaller quantities 
are required. The new drum is a 
sturdy, standard ICC-17E container, 
round in shape with welded side 
seams and double-seamed ends. The 


top is necked in to provide for con- 


carrying handle and recessed 45 mm 
screw cap — pouring spouts, either 
plastic or metal, available. The in- 
terior of the drum has a successful 
non-toxic, chemical resistant hi-bake 
lining, with additional interior linings 
for other products supplied upon in- 
dividual requirements, packed in car- 
tons. For further information, check 
No. 6182 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 5042—Bag Opener 


The R & M Products Co. offers a 
new combination knife-file bag opener 
which is said to open as many as 10 
bags a minute. A flick of the wrist 
opens any bag of feed, fertilizer, flour 
or chemicals, without damage to bag 
or loss of time, claims the company. 
Made of high grade steel. with an 
attractive handle and packed with 
instructions (copyrighted) for using, 


ere 


it can be used as a key chain for 
pocket or hand bag and is useful for 
cutting, sewing or a nail file. The 
company title can be imprinted, if 
desired. Quantity prices will be quot- 
ed by the company. To secure more 
complete details and price informa- 
tion check No. 5042 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6185—Radiation 


Radiation Applications, Inc., has 
issued new literature on the potential 
use and effects of radiation in insec- 
ticides. The firm states in its liter- 
ature that radiation has already been 
employed to kill insects which infest 
grains, to produce disease resistance 
in growing crops and to alter physical 
properties and chemical reactions. 
The material explains how the com- 
pany’s consulting service and publi- 
cations can assist the farm-chemical 
industry in its radiation research 
problems. To secure the literature 
check No. 6185 on the coupon and 
mail it to this newspaper. 


CORN CHAMPION 
LEXINGTON, KY. — Willis Chap- 
man, champion corn grower in Ohio 
County, Ky., had a yield of 115 bu. 


an acre. 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation up to date on 


industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


U.S, Department of Agriculture revised its interpretations on the warn- 
ing, caution and antidote statements required to appear on labels of economic 
poisons (pesticides) including herbicides, rodenticides and insecticides. .. . 
Crop production for 1954 listed as the fifth largest on record, despite acreage 
restrictions on several important crops and drouth conditions over much of the 
nation. 

Fertilizer clinic in Baton Rouge, La. stresses more profit an 
acre through use of more plant foods. . . . The country of Greece 
was granted a procurement authorization of a million dollars for 
purchase of nitrogenous fertilizers. . . . Production records in the 
sulfur industry were broken in 1954 with an over-all output of 
6,600,000 long tons. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del..reorganized its Naval Stores 
Department. Three: new divisions were formed, to be headed by Richard T. 
Yates, H. M, Wendle and Donald H. Sheffield. . . . Spencer Chemical Co. 
named Harold E. Bingham to position of acting director of product sales. 
...S, B. Penick & Co., New York, appointed Frank Seeland manager of its 
Insecticide Division. 

A new association to be known as the “National Nitrogen Solution 
Assn.” was formed by group of midwestern dealers. Officers are: Wayne R. 
Johnson, Shenandoah, Ia., pres.; Bill Abel, Tarkio, Mo., treasurer; and 
John White, Auburn, Neb., secretary. 


Kansas State College conference held at Manhattan pointed 
out that fertilizing wheat is the best and easiest method to increase 
yields and income. This was said to be true particularly in the eastern 
portion of the state. ...An atomic energy organization, to be known 
as “Radiation Applications, Inc.” was formed with headquarters 
in New York. Part of its activities will be directed toward agriculture. 


-A new movie, “The Big Test,” produced in sound and color by The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, was ‘unveiled to the public for the first time 
on Dec. 10 at the Statler Hotel in Washington. . . . The third National 
Agricultural Credit Conference of the American Bankers Assn., meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., expressed confidence in American farming for 1955. One 
speaker declared that the farm economy is in “a healthy state” and that 


‘its prospects for the future are good. 


The importance of good housekeeping in relation to safety in 
fertilizer plants was stressed at the South Carolina state-wide safety 
conference held at Spartanburg. . . . Cotton farmers joined the na- 
tion’s wheat producers in accepting the tightest production controls 
permitted under federal farm law. Cotton producers in a 20-state 
area voted 313,661 to 27,135 to put their stamp of approval on market- 
ing quotas on their 1955 crop. 


Robert B. Coons, vice president of American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
was made a director of the company. Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
announced that J. E. Culpepper, vice president and general sales manager, 
has been named a director of the company. He fills vacancy created upon 
resignation of J. R. Riley, Jr. recently. 

The Crop Reporting Board, basing its estimate on information as of 
Dec. 1, said that the 1954 output of cotton would be 13,569,000 bales, or an 
increase of 2.7% above the Nov. 1 forecast. . . . Phillips Petroleum Co. has 
established the Phillips Agricultural Demonstration Project near Foraker, 
Okla. The project will serve to demonstrate the use of fertilizers and other 
agricultural chemicals. 

The Entomological Society of America, meeting at Houston, Texas, 
brought out important discussions on chemical control of insect pests. Talks 
covered control of Mexican fruit fly and cotton insects. New president of 
ESA is Dr..George C. Decker, Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana, IIl. 


Meeting at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, the Agricultural Am- 
monia Institute stressed the value of cooperation as the key to sound 
growth of the industry. Over a thousand persons attended the three- 
day sessions. Mark C. Craft, Springfield, Ill., was named president 
of the A.A.I. 


Lawrence E. Carls was appointed advertising manager of Velsicol Corp. 
in Chicago. ... A proposal for the merger of Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp., New York Shipbuilding Corp. and Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., into 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. has been set forth. 

South Dakota fertilizer short course at Brookings stressed the need 
for application of more nitrogen to soils in that state. Over 200 were 
present at the fifth annual dealer’s fertilizer short course. . . . International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, announced some personnel changes: 
Wm. Bellano was named production manager, phosphate chemicals div.; 
and R. L. Rhodes and H. C. Dyer have also been appointed to positions in the 
division. 


The Ohio pesticide school, held at Columbus, attracted a large 
crowd and issued recommendations for chemicals to control insects, 
plant diseases and weeds. . . . Inland Chemicals of Canada, Inc., an- 
nounced plans to offer bonds to finance proposed construction of a 
new sulfuric acid plant at Ft. Saskatchewan, Alta, 


Final step in ratifying the proposed consolidation of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association and the American Plant Food Council was accomplished 
on Dec. 1 when membership of the APFC voted in favor of the move. A 36- 
member board of directors was named to govern the National Plant Food 
Institute. . . . Beltwide Cotton Insect Control Conference, held in Dallas, 
emphasizes need for expanded research. K. P. Ewing, USDA, said that 
growers are little better than holding their own against losses by cotton 
insect pests. 


The USDA proposed regulations to be followed in 
certification of usefulness of pesticide chemicals. A petition pro- 
posing the tolerance, with supporting scientific evidence, must be 
submitted to secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; and a 
copy should go to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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There was a roaring blizzard 
through the countryside which kept 
business pretty much at a standstill 
at the fertiilzer store of Schoenfeld 
& McGillicuddy. The two partners, 
Oscar and Pat, had current work 
pretty well caught up, and each won- 
dered how he could appear busy 
without giving away the truth that 
each was just fiddling around until 
closing time. 

The desks of the two men were 
back to back, so that they faced 
each other. Oscar’s desk as always 
was orderly—all surplus material re- 
moved from it. It also contained six, 
freshly sharpened pencils in a row, 
a goldfish bowl half filled with re- 
trieved paper clips and a small box 
of salvaged rubber bands. 

Pat’s desk, on the other hand, was 
quite cluttered with magazines, fold- 
ers, sales material, notebooks, photos 
and other things. The top of the old 
fashioned safe behind Pat, too, was 
stacked with things he had placed 
there—to be sorted and thrown away 
some day. 

Once Pat had tried to clean his 
desk, and he did. For a half day it 
was as shining and bare and orderly 
as Oscar’s. But gradually habit re- 
asserted itself, and the bare desk top 
area receded every day until once 
again, the familiar mounds appeared 
and stayed there. 


Suddenly Pat began to whistle 
gayly, much to Oscar’s annoyance. 
Then Pat piled the material higher 
on his desk, until he had cleared a 
large space. Next he brought forth 
a large sheet of paper, the size of 
a@ newspaper page, a stack of photo- 
graphs and began laying out an 
ad. From the gay whistle, it was 
evident that Pat had an idea. 


Oscar looked at the size of the 
paper before Pat, then frowned. “An 
ad? That big?” 

Pat stopped whistling. “Why sure. 
It doesn’t pay to take small space all 
the time. If you’ve got a good idea, 
play it up.” 

“It takes big checks to pay for 


Doing Business With 


Pat 


big ads,” Oscar retorted coldly. “A 
big wind soon dies down.” 
Pat grinned at this sally. “I'll 
draw up the ad the way Id like it; 
then we'll talk about size and cost.” 


“Our contract rate calls for $72 a 
page now,” Oscar said, always a 
whizz at figures. “A quarter ad looks 
just as good, and costs much less. 
Besides it’s tax time. Farmers are 
sick with expenses and got a belly- 
ache over low prices. They won’t 
look at ads now.” 

Pat laid down his pencil. “All right, 
Oscar,” he said gently. “If things 
are as bad as that let’s just lie down 
on the floor and die—right here. 
What’s the use of living?” 

“Are you crazy?” Oscar asked. He 
had no sense of humor. “I was only 
trying to see things as they are. 
Nobody’s foolin’ me.” 


“J guess not,” Pat said dryly, 
sketching in a headline for his ad. 
“Remember this, you and I have a 
big investment in this business, and 
if we don’t do something to get 
business the investment will dry 
up and we’ll be out of business. 
We can’t always sit here and wait 
for business to come to us. We’ve 
got to do something to get out 
and create business, to make farm- 
ers want to buy. If we don’t we’re 
sunk.” 


“I believe in layin’ low during tax 
time,” Oscar said stubbornly. “Why 
sell more now; let’s collect what’s on 
the books first.” 

“We'll try to do that,” Pat said, 
“but at the same time we are col- 
lectin’, we’ve got to sell enough new 
business to make a profit for the 
month, too. I believe in doing two 
things, not just one. Farmers may 
be worried about taxes—who isn’t, 
but every farmer knows he’s got to 
stay in business, that within a month 
or so he’s gotta buy fertilizer and 
spread it, seed and plant it, chicks 
and feed ’em. Let’s get ’em thinkin’ 
of comin’ here first—not to go some- 


where else.” 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


1953. 420 Pages $6.00 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 
yield . .. and how the effective use of 


ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
the relation between crops and soils. 
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Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium . . . yield prospects of crop plants... 
moisture control . . . soil management . . . mechanical operations... 
soil conservation . . . organic matter maintenance. 
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“We can’t live on promises,” grum- 
bled Oscar. “I like to see the collec- 
tions all made’and the money in the 
bank.” 

But Pat evidently had not heard 
this last remark. “Now, this full page 
ad,” he said thoughtfully. “Good 
thing I took so many pictures of us 
hauling fertilizer to customers and 
of our spreader at work on the fields. 
They Bought More Fertilizer and 
Profited. That’s my headline, Oscar.” 


Then Pat went on to tell Oscar 
how the copy would read, “Here’s 
one of our trucks taking 2 big load 
of fertilizer to Pete Andrae’s farm 
last spring. He bought nine more 
tons of fertilizer last year than the 
year before. His corn yield was one 
of the highest in the county.” 


Pat also detailed more case his- 
tories, all just as good, all keyed to 
stimulate more fertilizer buying. He 
wound up contemplating using 10 
photos in the ad. 

“Ten pictures!” groaned Oscar. 
“Those cuts will cost a fortune.” 

“Not today,” Pat said. “With this 
new plastic engraving idea news- 
papers are using, cost of cuts is way 
down, within our reach. Pictures 
catch attention. And for any farmer 
who places an order for 10 tons or 
more of fertilizer by Feb. 15, we 
will offer to spread the entire ton- 
nage for 25¢ an acre instead of 50¢.” 

Oscar gasped. “‘By this time I know 
what to expect,” he said bitterly. 
“You never go into a business deal 
without giving something away.” 

Pat shook his head. “Oh, no, Oscar. 
Maybe it looks like I’m giving some- 
thing away at the time, but you’ve 
got to give a little in this life be- 
fore you get something. If we didn’t 
get more than we give in this busi- 
ness, how come you and I are both 
able to take a pretty good monthly 
drawing account out of this business 
and split a profit melon each year’? 
Think that over.” 

And Oscar did. In fact, it was a 
very puzzling thought to him. He 
would have to ask Minnie, his wife, 
about it. Maybe she could enlighten 
him on this seemingly unorthodox 
business practice. 


U.S. Soil Can Feed 
A Billion, Editor Says 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Ameri- 
can agriculture must increase its out- 
put to take care of 50 million more 
persons by 1975, Dr. Firman E. Bear, 
editor of Soil Science, told the gradu- 
ating class of 52 students of Rutgers 
University’s short courses in agricul- 
ture recently. 

Dr. Bear said that he is confident 
that the soil of this country is capa- 
ble of feeding a population of a billion 
persons. 

“We can expand horizontally by 
draining swamps, leveling land and 
cultivating further up the mountain- 
side,” Dr. Bear said. “Vertical ex- 
pansion can be achieved by increased 
production to the acre—100 bu. corn, 
500 bu. potatoes and 10,000 Ib. milk 
per acre.” 
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Recommendations Listed 
For Fertilization 
Of Winter Pasture 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
Getting good winter pastures fron 
small grain requires more than _ jus{ 
putting the seed into the ground 
says M. K. Thornton, Texas A & 


extension agricultural chemist. The U.S. h 

Plenty of the right kind of fertj tivated crop 
lizer will increase the value of the compared wi 
pasture and return the cost of the lof World W 
fertilizer several times. In the Eas Department 
Texas sandyland soils, Mr. Thornto By 1960 
recommends 300 Ib. per acre of 5-10 two acres P 
5 or 4-12-4 to the field at planting will get smé 
time, then 40 Ib. actual nitrogen ag | 
side dressing. Another side dressinggy Meanwhi 
of the same amount is recommended tion is inc 
in the spring. 2/, million 


In the Blacklands of north and the present 


central Texas, 40 lb. nitrogen is rec4@ will be mo 
ommended. ple in Ame: 
Feeding 

Texas Group to population \ 
er crop yiel 


Study Wind Erosion 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—A committee 
appointed by the Texas Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts recent 
ly met in Lubbock to formulate 4 
plan to combat wind erosion in West 
Texas. 

The officials said they hoped that 
a concentrated effort by governmen 
and state agricultural agencies and 
landowners could devise methods to 
successfully bring blowing losses td 
a standstill. They pointed out that 
such erosion was a costly loss i 
allowed to continue. 

Agencies represented at the meet 
ing were Soil Conservation Service, 
Extension Service and Experiment 
Stations, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Control Board, Farm and Home 
Administration and Texas Techno- 
logical College. 

Because of clean-till crops and the insure hig] 
long drouth, soil losses have increased Graze ro 
during the last three years. Much ture so a 
land in the sandier sections has been while the » 
permanently damaged, and _ even Keep he 
some irrigated land blew during theif ture when 
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Mexicans Advised 
On Bollworm Control very ee 
EL PASO, TEXAS—The Mexicali craze it to 
Agricultural Department is urging Topdres:s 
Mexican farmers to plow their cot 30 to 40 
ton land deep and winter irrigate ti January « 


combat the increasing numbers 0! 
pink bollworms. 
Unusually heavy damage occurred 


spring gro 


in several Mexican Communities 
along the Rio Grande River. In the eties grov 
Juarez area across the river from This - is. a 
El Paso, 163 bu. gin trash inspecteil ability of 
revealed the astounding number 0 ce ya 
over 173,000 pink bollworms. agronomis 
The survey which covered parts 0! cultural E 
Mexico, Texas and New Mexico This fi 
showed a spotty pattern of infestaM uno; 
tion. Some communities took a beat: drouth wt 
ing while others escaped with "iq .., swee 
apparent damage. In Chaves County «tho, test 
N.M., only 282 worms were E 
in 106 bu. though vt 
The average damage over the 
was a little greater than in 1953 but ,,, of t 
was still under that of 1952. knowledge 
Varieties 
HIGH PEANUT YIELD Other for 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.— One ‘tom lack 
chua County, Fla., farmer harvested Osis 
an average of 2,508 lb. Early Runne! dldentca 
peanuts per acre on a planting of 2 tion — 
acres this year, according to Loonis# 
Blitch, county agent. In reporting clove : 
this high yield, he adds that “the second 7 
average yield of peanuts per acre 1952 cro 


has been increasing yearly in 
chua County during the past decade so al 


—the result of using improved varie: 
ties, better fertilization, and planting tal 
the crop on land where a cover crop aa 


of lupine has been plowed under.” 
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Listed 


TEXAS 

tures fron 

than just 

ne ground 

as A&M 

mist. The U.S. has only 2% acres of cul- 
id of fertj tivated cropland per person today, 
Jue of the compared with 3% acres at the close 
ost of the of World War I, according to U.S. 
n the Eastfifnonartment of Agriculture estimates. 
. Thornto By 1960 there will be less than 
re Of 5-104 wo acres per person and this ratio 
Planting get smaller as the years go by. 
litrogen ag 

le Recind Meanwhile, the nation’s popula- 
ommended tion is increasing at the rate of 


2, million a year, Continued at 
the present rate of increase, there 
will be more than 200 million peo- 
ple in America by 1975. 


Feeding this steadily expanding 
population will involve getting high- 
er crop yields from every acre under 
cultivation. Farm economists believe 
this can be accomplished by the in- 
creased use of fertilizer and better 
soil care. Studies by the National 
Soil and Fertilizer Research Commit- 
tee indicate that the nation’s corn 
and wheat production could be dou- 
bled with reasonably good manage- 
ment and the use of heavy amounts 
of fertilizer. 

Hay and pasture yields could be 
boosted by 100%, and soybean pro- 
duction could be increased by at 
least one fourth. 
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How farmers let animals graze 
winter pastures will have a lot to 
do with how valuable the pastures 
will be in furnishing feed. John F. 
Shoulders, associate agronomist at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, says 
there are a few rules to follow to 
insure higher yields. 

Graze rotationally. Divide the pas- 
ture so a part of it can be grazed 
while the rest recovers. 

Keep heavy animals off the pas- 
ture when it is too wet for the sod 
to hold them. 

Save a part of the field to graze 
when the weather is too cool for the 
mixture to grow, or to give you some 
very early spring grazing. If the 
small grain begins to joint this fall, 
graze it to reduce winter-killing. 

Topdress winter pasture with from 
30 to 40 lb. nitrogen per acre in 
January or February to increase 
spring growth. 

* 


This year’s drouth had little or 
no effect on several sweetclover vari- 


ps and the 
> increased 
ars. Much 
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and even 
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Willamette, Common White, Com- 
mon Yellow and Madrid were other 
varieties planted in the 1953 test. 
While they produced lower yields of 
forage than the first three mentioned 
varieties, Common Yellow and Ma- 


‘drid matured two weeks earlier than 


any of the others, and a month 
earlier than Evergreen. 


* 

Buying fertilizer now for the 1955 
crop season and storing the plant 
food on the farm over the winter has 
these advantages: 

1—Farmers get the best fertilizer 
available. During December, January 
and February, manufacturers have 
more time to age, cure and condition 
the plant food. So farmers get the 


best handling product it is possible 
to make. 

2—Farmers have their choice of 
the exact grade and amount they 
want. They avoid the risks of the 
spring rush season when everybody 
is trying to buy fertilizer. At that 
time, demand is often greater than 
the supply and particular grades of 
fertilizer may be hard to get. This 
has happened in the past several 
years. Some of the latecomers got 
only a small choice of fertilizer that 
hardly had time to cure. 

3—Fertilizer bought now saves 
time next spring. The plant food is 
on hand, ready to use. 


* 


Downy mildew is a troublesome 
disease of cabbage, but it can be 
controlled with some of the modern 
fungicides. To control the disease on 
heading cabbage, spray with nabam 
or 50% chloranil, or if a dust is pre- 
ferred, use a 5% chloranil or 6.5% 
zineb dust. 

For a nabam spray solution, mix 
2 qts. nabam, 1 Ib. zinc sulfate and 
100 gal. water. For chloranil solution, 
mix 2 lb. 50% chloranil and 100 gal. 


water. Use 100 to 150 gal. of either 
spray or 30 to 35 Ib. of either dust 
an acre. 

Treatment of plants should begin 
from one to three weeks before har- 
vest, depending upon the severity of . 
the disease. Treatments should be 
repeated every 6 to 7 days until all 
heads are cut for market, according 
to the Florida. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville. 


* 


Despite drouth, farmers in Trimble 
County, Ky., seeded new pastures 
and improved old ones, according to 
Millard R. Maxey, county agent. 

Gayle Rodgers established 13 acres 
of permanent pasture on hill land. 
He seeded fescue after applying 400 
lb. 3-12-12 fertilizer an acre, plus 
superphosphate and ammonium ni- 
trate. C. D. Watson seeded 18 acres 
to ladino and red clover, orchard 
grass and timothy. On this land he 
used 500 lb. 4-16-16 fertilizer, 100 Ib. 
ammonium nitrate and 150 lb. 20% 
superphosphate an acre. Lewis Gar- 
riott has 25 acres of orchard grass, 
timothy, korean lespedeza and ladino 
clover. He used 5-10-15 fertilizer. 


AMNICAL contains 20.5% nitrogen which will 
result in higher-than-ever yields of protein rich 
crops of all kinds. 

AMNICAL contains about 40% Calcium Car- 
bonate with Magnesium Carbonate. 
AMNICAL’S nitrogen is in approximately one- 
half nitrate form making it quick-acting and im- 
mediately available to growing crops. 


20.5% Nitrogen 
Double Duty Plant Food 
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outh when several varieties of red 
and sweetclover were planted for 
other test purposes at the agricul- 
tural Experiment Station farm. Al- 
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FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Merchandising Editor 


Who gets the food dollar? 


That question is a favorite conversation piece these days and 
what dealer isn’t confronted with it several times every week? 

“The Quaker,” a publication of the Quaker Oats Co., has some 
interesting observations on this topic. It provides some facts with 
which the dealer can arm himself when he finds himself in the middle 


of this type of discussion. 


Everybody blames everybody else for high food prices. City 
dwellers think the farmer gets too much. The farmer thinks the grocer 
gets too much. But few people know who really gets what. The 


National Grange and the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America have been 
studying “spread”—the difference be- 
tween what the farmer gets for his 
goods and what the housewife pays. 
They found out a lot. For exaniple, 
half of the entire “spread” goes for 
wages and salaries. 


“Of every $1 you spend for food 
at the corner grocery, 45¢ goes to 
the farmer. This pays for seed, 
hired help and other production 
costs, plus the farmer’s ‘pay’ for 
his work. 


“Wages take 27%4¢, divided among 
all food processors, grocery clerks, 
freight loaders, cannery workers, 
warehousemen, etc. You could save 
this, too, if you milled your own 
flour, baked your own bread, butch- 
ered and cured your own meat, and 
otherwise did all your own work. 

“Miscellaneous costs of grocers and 
food processors including rent, de- 
preciation, operating costs, packag- 
ing materials and taxes with the ex- 
ception of income taxes—amount to 
14¢. Sure, you could save some of 
this if you could do all your own 
processing. Even so, you'd still have 
to spend something for packaging, 
refrigeration, storage space and so 
on. 

“Transportation from farm to mar- 
ket costs 6%¢. You could save this, 


of course, by driving out to the coun-. 


try to pick up a bushel of wheat, or 
a case of eggs, or maybe a live pig. 


“Federal income taxes take 4¢, 


Florida Cotton 
Yields Set Record 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Florida 
farmers produced the highest av- 
erage cotton yield in the history of 
the state in the 1954 season, ac- 
cording to Russell Henderson, agron- 
omist of the University of Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


The average yield of 299 Ib. of lint 
—about three fifths of a bale—per 
acre this year was 22 lb. higher than 
the former record average yield for 
the state in 1952. 


“The average yield for this year,” 
Mr. “Henderson said, “is still below 
the average of other states, but 
it shows that farmers are progress- 
ing in the production of this crop 
in Florida.” 


The Extension agronomist at- 
tributed the record yield to im- 
proved fertilization, cultural, and 
pest control practices, planting of 
improved varieties and weather 
conditions which were not as favor- 
able for boll weevils and other pests 
as in past years. 


The production figures announced 
by Mr. Henderson and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pertained 
only to upland cotton, which is grown 
in 30 counties. 


paid by food processors, distributors 
and retailers out of your food dollar. 
(There are dozens of additional indi- 
rect taxes which you also pay with 
part of your consumer dollar.) 
“Only 3¢ profit is left for the 
owners of the canning and processing 
factories, wholesale distributors and 
grocers. And out of this 3¢ must 
come money for research and plant 
expansion to create new jobs.” 


Texas Youth Raises 
200 Bu. Corn Yield 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS-- 
Doyle Turner, Lamb County, Texas 
4-H boy, not only won top honors 
in the 1954 Texas Hybrid Corn Pro- 


duction program but set a new all-> 


time yield record in doing it. His 
Texas Hybrid 30, under irrigation, 
made a whopping 204.3 bu. an acre. 
This compares with a state average 
of 16 bu. an acre. 

The program is sponsored by the 
Texas Certified Hybrid Seed Corn 
Growers Assn. E. S. Fry, San An- 
tonio, is president; M. D. Lacy, State 
Department of Agriculture, Austin, 
secretary-treasurer of the association 
and W. B. Coke, extension agrono- 
mist supervised the program. 

Doyle irrigated his crop four times. 
He followed the recommendations 
from the A. & M. Soils Testing Lab- 
oratory by using 200 lb. 16-20-0 fer- 
tilizer at planting time. A side- 
dressing of nitrogen was also recom- 
mended but by date Doyle planned 
to make the application, the corn was 
too tall. Three tons of composed cot- 


ton burs were plowed under 12 inches - 


deep in January and he spaced the 
plants 13 inches apart in the row. 


TAKES NEW POSITION 

ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
William B. Toulouse as advertising 
manager of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Inorganic Chemicals Division, 
has been announced here by Tom K. 
Smith, Jr., division manager of mar- 
keting. The change became effective 
December 15. Mr. Toulouse, who has 
been assistant’ to the advertising 
manager of the company’s Organic 
Chemicals Division, first joined Mon- 
santo in 1952. 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


CLEMSON, S.C.—The 1954 “Man 
of the Year to South Carolina Agri- 
culture,” named by the Progressive 
Farmer magazine, is Thomas W. Mor- 
gan, assistant director, Clemson Ex- 
tension Service. His selection was 
based on the contribution he has 
made in helping to develop a balanced 
type of farming in a period of change. 
and adjustment, 


NEW FIRM 
RICHMOND, VA.—Southern Farm 
Supply, Inc. has been incorporated 
here, with A. N. Hofmeyer as presi- 
dent. 


Effective Action in Collecting 
Accounts Receivable 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


When the farm supply dealer dis- 
covers that the total volume of his 
receivable accounts is increasing 
month to month, and when he dis- 
covers that the number of delinquent 
accounts is increasing, what can he 
do about it? 

In the first place, he can tackle 
the problem all by himself, it is 
true, but he is neglecting an oppor- 
tunity if he fails to go to see his local 
banker and talk over the situation 
with him. The dealer should not let 
pride deter him from this action; the 
banker is there to serve him in fi- 
nancial matters, and he usually gives 
such valuable advice without charge 
—especially when the dealer has an 
account at the bank. 

The dealer owes it to himself to 
make up a list of delinquent accounts 
on a separate sheet of paper and to 
date the age of each account. Then 
he should also make another list of 
accounts which used to pay in 30 
days and which now are paying in 60 
days or more. Armed with these two 
separate lists, he is in excellent shape 
to visit his banker. 

- First, let him explain to the banker 
that collections are slower. The bank- 
er will agree, perhaps, saying that 
most retailers are finding this to be 
the case at the moment. What to do? 
The banker declares that the wise 
thing is to encourage more cash sales 
through sales promotion, combina- 
tion offers, etc., or perhaps a dis- 
count for cash purchases over credit 
purchases. 

He will also advise a more careful 
supervision of credit; not to grant 
credit until an application has been 
filled out and the references con- 
sulted. He will point out that this 
procedure protects the dealer con- 
siderably, for he will not grant cred- 


it to a farmer until he is assured 


that the farmer can and will pay be- 
cause he is meeting his obligations 
elsewhere. 


Credit Application 


The credit application form, the 
banker will also tell the dealer, shows 
the credit applicant that the secur- 
ing of credit accommodations at a 
store is a serious, financial matter, 
governed by regulations which the 
applicant is expected to live up to. 
This makes him resolve to meet his 
credit obligations on time. If credit 
is granted too easily, the farmer may 
think he can let payments slip by 
for one, two or more weeks, without 
anyone becoming concerned about 
them. 

The dealer can then show the 
banker his list of farmers who have 
been paying within 30 days and wha 
now are 60 days behind on payments. 
The banker may spot some weak 
credit risks on that list and advise 
the dealer to make extra collection 
efforts in these instances. With this 
advice, the dealer knows where he 
stands. 

It will be the same with the de- 
linquent list of customers who are 60 
to 90 days overdue, some of whom 
haven’t been in the store for many 
months. The banker will usually 
advise prompt, followup action on 
such accounts. He may even be able 
to advise the dealer what to do 
to collect in some instances. 

While the dealer is thus talking 
about collections, he may be able to 
arrange with the banker to make 
short term loans to finance his busi- 
ness until collections come in more 
steadily, loans which will enable him 
to get a 2% cash discount on many 
of his bills. By taking 2% cash dis- 
counts, the dealer will often more 
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than pay for the interest on the shg 
term bank loan and have a smam 
profit left besides, especially if he calm 
hurry up those collections throug 
prompt action. 
Credit Bureau 

If the dealer wishes, he «¢, 
also approach his local credit hj 
reau. Most such bureaus cover one ¢ 
two counties and know the credit § 
just about every resident in consi 
erable detail. If the dealer is 
member of such a bureau, he ¢; 
show the manager his list and get 


to date information on the creqlCOMES I 


standing of each, a standing 
may have changed within the past 
or 60 days. Armed with such info nell all & 
mation and credit bureau advice, tt aitiw 
dealer may be able to visit rapete Poe 
tain delinquents with an approa on: 
which will meet the collection pro will ma 
lem and handle it adequately. . Statler 


In other words, when the des 
er faces his collection problem, a 
pecially in a small town area, the 
are ways to find out why farme 
are delinquent and whether they : 
delinquent with many other me 
chants in the town. The dealer 
easily do some investigation on 
local level which will give him val 
ab!e information before he begins 
collect the first account. There is 
need for tackling this problem in 
dark. Know what the situation is b 
fore you begin collecting, and kno 
through your banker and Credit b 
reau, that what you contemplate 4 
ing is the best thing to do at 
time 


I know one dealer who pla 
a list of delinquent accounts on } 
desk on the 10th of each month. Th 
as payments come in, he crosses ¢ 
those who have paid, and 
amounts. By consulting this list ¢ 
ery day, he keeps up with the sit 
tion and is prompted to act on tho 
accounts when they need it. No dei 
er’s delinquent list is so long that 
cannot be typed on one or two shet 
of paper and be kept handy on 
desk until they are all paid. 


Call-Back Dates 


Call-back dates are noted on 
sheet by this dealer, and by cons 
ing the list daily he never miss 
those call back dates. There are 0 
a few to make each day or we 
and he reports that he is able 
keep that delinquent total list do 
to safe proportions most of the tim 


The dealer who devotes only a ff 
days each month to his delinqué 
accounts—especially a few days 4 
er the 10th—is most likely to i 
that he has permitted other busin4 
matters to take the upper hand uw! 
the 10th of next month rolls aro 
with the delinquent list growing 
the time. 


As one wise dealer told 
“There’s a world of difference ! 
tween money on the books and mo 
in the bank. You can do businé 
on money you have in the bank, » 
not very much business on what m? 
ey is on the books.” 
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“Money on the books” [0° 
dealer is like ripe grain in a 
er’s field with a terrific hailst0 bacramento 
approaching. The harvest is not he oleae 
tain until the grain is safely 10 "Bho poop of 
barn. Puilding. 


SOILS CONFERENCE 1 
JOPLIN, MO.—The thirty-first 4 COLLEC 
nual soils and crops conference Bp... . “GI 
Lawrence County, Mo. will be, ighest 


Jan. 12 at Mount Vernon. Om Perfor 
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cti ne 


on the shq 
ave a 
if he 
ons throug” 
ss, he 
| credit bi 
cover one { 
the credit 4 
it in consi 
dealer is W. H. Barrows 
eau, he ca 
t and get coMES DISTRIOT MANAGER— 
the creda, Barrows has been appointed 
nding whic ew England district manager by 
1 the past Hie & Smiths, manufacturers of 
‘vice, rrows, formerly a sales representa- 
> visit cell. in the New England area, is a. 
ST lg aduate of the University of Maine. 
lately Prom, will make his headquarters in 
Statler Office Bldg., Boston. 
problem, 
ee 
Studies 
her they a H Set 
other ‘a eing Up at 
dealer Virginia 
he begins ists at the West Virginia University 
There is gpericultural Experiment Station are 
oblem in qo’ setting up a new phase in the 
uation is mtUdy of chemical weed contro] to 
and knoe?! With the effect of soil acidity, 
id credit ygpoisture, and texture upon the per- 
template gp'™mance_of three herbicidal chemi- 
o do at tes 2,4-D, Dinitro’s and CMU. 
The studjes will be conducted in the 
Jniversity greenhouse under constant 
who and humidity conditions. 
ee TY op plants used for the study will 
month. Wclude corn, soybeans, and tomatoes. 
: ae eed plants will be lambsquarter, 
this list ¢ agweed, and pigweed. 
th the sit In setting up the study, the 
act on th@agronomists will prepare flats of 
1 it. No de@Msoil with various textures, moisture 
long that@@levels, and acidity levels from pH 
or two sheqs to pH 7. The crop seeds and the 
andy on tiweed seeds will then be planted and 
paid. pre-emergence applications made. A 
= ontrol flat, which will not be 
take’ on 4 sprayed, will also be a part of the 
4 by cons xperiment. Each treatment will 
mia according to germina- 
nere are ol seedling vigor observa- 
lay or wet 
e is able §@ Information derived from this study 
tal list do ‘ill enable the agronomist to make 
of the more accurately as 
25 only a fq Chemicals to be used and the best 
is delinquam*tes of application. This phase is de- 
ew days aggsned to be terminated in two years. 
ikely to 
ther busin4 
er hand wi arge Fumigation 
rolls aroU™lob 
growing Comp leted 
SACRAMENTO—Del Paso Enter- 
r told maSes, Inc., of North Sacramento, 
ifference ! al, has completed what is believed 
ss and mom’ have been the largest grain fumi- 
do busin@™’tion job ever undertaken in the 
he bank, ” ry 
what mom. San Francisco firm of fumiga- 
used 4,000 Ib. liquid 
oks” for br vid bromide to treat 32,000 tons 
n in a fam 50000 stored in the company’s 
fic hailsto Bacramonto. ft. warehouse in North 
st is not ¢ 
safely in ¥ was applied through 
the hermetically sealed 
TOP HYBRIDS 
uirty-first TD 
 OLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
will be, Mi hybrids 26 and 28 made the 
“ ‘Shest yields this year in the Texas 


"Performance tests. 


FARM LEGISLATION | 


(Continued from page 1) 


The new Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee chairman is said to contem- 
plate the forthcoming session as 
sterile as far as new farm legislation 
is concerned, particularly on the 
highly controversial issues such as 
the price support standard. He is said 
to have expressed doubt that even 
the Democratically-controlled Senate 
would pass a high price support 
amendment to the farm law this 
coming session. According to Sen. 
Ellender, even if it did such a bill 
would run into a presidential veto 
which could not be upset in the 
Senate. 


While Sen. ElJender has within his 
own party some vocal and influential 
advocates of a return to a rigid high 
support program for the basic com- 
modities and a resumption of a high- 
er level of support for dairy products 
(among them being the Democratic 
farm bloc leader of the Senate, Rich- 
ard Russell of Georgia, and Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota) it is im- 
probable that the Louisiana senator 
will let them dominate his rule of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 


However, Sen. Ellender may em- 
bark on some investigatory diver- 


sions in the farm field, possibly on 
warehousing practices. Thus far the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has 
refused to be taken in by the peren- 
nial witch-hunt for the culprit in 
the spread between the farm price 
and the cost to the consumer. The 
last Senate excursion into that field 
came with another committee under 
the chairmanship of former Sen. Guy 
Gillette (D., Iowa). 


In the House the situation is some- 
what different. That group, facing 
election every two years—and some 
of whose agriculture committee 
members felt the cold breath of re- 
duced pluralties in the last election 
—are sensitive to the Benson farm 
program goals. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee may go through the 
motions of pushing through a revision 
the present flexible price support 

ll. 


The issue could arise abruptly as 
soon as Congress convenes since the 
83rd Congress ordered the secretary 
of agriculture to give it in January, 
1955, a new dairy price support pro- 
gram. This problem is one of the 
most complex of all the individual 


farm commodity problems. 
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New Sulfur Recovery 
Process Reported 


NEW YORK—Economical recovery 
of sulfur deposits previously deemed 
uneconomical is now possible with a 
new method, called the Fluo Solids 
Process, according to a report pre- 
sented at the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers annual meeting 
here Dec. 15. 

R. B. Thompson and Donald Mac- 
Askill of the Dorr Co., Stamford, 
Conn., said the process “in effect in- 
creases the national resources and 
insures a continuous and economical 
supply of sulfur as well as sulfuric 
acid for both government and in- 
dustry.” 


Wheat Fertilization 


STILLWATER, OKLA.— The re- 
sponse of wheat to fertilizer was 
very good last year in most sections 
of Oklahoma, according to Oklahoma 
A&M College. In the northeastern 
section of the state, an average of 
the college’s demonstrations showed 
$5 returned at harvest for each $1 
invested in fertilizer. In the central 
section the return was $5.60, and in 
the western section the average re- 
turn was $5.30 for each $1 invested 
in fertilizer. 


a “Turn-Key 


entire installation, includin 


for piping. 
followin 


to simplify field work. 
state and code regulations. 


Now you can install bulk storage for 

‘ anhydrous ammonia as a complete pack- 
aged storage plant. You may order it as 
” job or on an “Install-it- 

yourself” basis. On “Turn-Key” jobs the 


and final inspection, is handled by Beaird 
service engineers. On “Install-it-yourself” - 
installations, a Beaird service engineer is 
available for supervision after tank has 
been located on foundations and is ready 


Packaged storage plants may be 
installed with one or more tanks of the 
sizes: 2,000, 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000, 15,000, 18,000 or 30,000-gallon. 


Plant layout is planned to fit your individu 


all assembly 


BEAIRD ANHYDROUS AMMONIA EQUIPMENT 


Since the introduction of anhydrous ammonia as a commercial fertilizer, Beaird engineers have worked closely 
with the industry to develop special equipment for handling this nitrogen-rich liquid fertilizer. Behind the Beaird 
line of anhydrous ammonia equipment is the experience of thirty-six years in manufacturing pressure storage 
vessels for the petroleum and chemical industries. 


PACKAGED STORAGE INSTALLATIONS 
Available on “Turn-Key” or “Install-it-yourself” basis 


These tanks are manufactured in our Shreveport factory and tested by X-Ray. Piping is pre-assembled 


al needs and the entire installation engineered to meet 


PACKAGED STORAGE STATIONS— 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000 and 15,000-gallon. This patented Beaird development 
is delivered complete, ready to operate. Includes integral steel 
pontoon type foundations and all necessary fittings, pump or 


compressor and safety controls. 


TRAILER TRANSPORTS—twin-tank 5,400-gallon 
transport. Mounted on heavy duty tandem axle assembly. 
Smartly designed and finished in white enamel over primer 


coat. 


TRUCK AND TRAILER TANKS — 500 and 1,000- 
gallon. 1,000-gallon tanks made. in 41” and 46” diameters, 
equipped with interior baffles and meet all state regulations. 
Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fittings for 
top, or bottom withdrawal. Hose assembly supplied upon 
request. Extra fill valve coupling for dual filling to cut filling 
time in half. Finished in white enamel. 


APPLICATOR TANKS — for mounting on applicator 
unit or tractor. Made in following sizes: 110, 150 and 200- 
gallon. Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fit- 


tings. Finished in white enamel. 


Let us quote you on your requirements for 
anhydrous ammonia equipment. 


THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Foreign Office Manager 


A British government body has been hearing the story of the dis- 
covery of DDT. For some years now, the Royal Commission on 
Awards has been meeting in London at periodical intervals, under 
the presidency of a judge, to determine those to whom awards should 
be paid for their work in inventing or discovering something that 
aided the successful prosecution of World War II. One of the +high- 
est payments authorized was in the region of $300,000 to the inventor 
of jet propelled aircraft. Smaller contributions earn smaller awards. 

Now the discoverers of DDT have staked a claim. J. R. Geigy, 
S.A. of Basle, Switzerland, and the T. Geigy Co., Ltd., of Manchester, 


Eng., appeared before Lord Justice 
Cohen to press their case, aided by 
attorneys. 

The commission was told that the 
patents were shared by the two firms. 

In 1932 the Geigy company started 
research with the object of discov- 
ering an antimoth specific. About 
1936 Dr. Muller began research for 
the company in an effort to find a 
specific for the Colorado beetle. At 
the end of 1939 he was successful, and 
the material was DDT. 

In 1942 it became clear that DDT 
had an extraordinary controlling ef- 
fect over lice and mosquitoes and the 
British armed forces in northern 
France were either provided with im- 
pregnated shirts ar with a supply of 
DDT powder. 


At the end of the first five weeks 
an investigation showed that in- 
festation had been reduced to as 
low as 0.6 in 100,000. 


Considerable evidence was brought 
forward in support of the claim and 
-at the end of a three day hearing 
this commission adjourned. The de- 
cision will be announced in due 
course. 

World Nitrogen Trade 

The British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation reveals that the world 
trade in nitrogen showed further ex- 
pansion in the year ended June 30, 
1954. 

Production rose by 11% to 6,861,- 
000 metric tons and consumption by 
13%. Industrial usage went up by 
22% and agricultural by 114%. The 
federation states that the increase in 
consumption since 1945 has been con- 
tinuous and unchecked by the tem- 
porary recessions of earlier years. 


The output of nitrogen products 
in the U.K. in 1953 was reported up 
6%. Producers’ deliveries against 
sales in the fertilizer year ended 
June 30, 1954, increased by over 
11,000 long tons nitrogen to an all 
time high of 242,553 tons over the 
preceding year. The federation be- 
lieves that consumption was close 
to deliveries. 


On the export side, shipments of 
sulfate of ammonia by U.K. firms 
dropped by one third to 299,000 tons 
from the 1952-53 level. However, the 
federation sees no cause for alarm 
in this result because the high level 
recorded in 1952-53 was exceptional. 


Philippines 


The production of ammonium sul- 
phate in the Philippines amounted to 
29,593 metric tons in the 1953-54 fis- 
cal year, according to official sources. 

The Philippines has only one fer- 
tilizer plant and this began produc- 
ing in September, 1953. It is owned 
by the government’s National Power 


The annual capacity of the plant 
is estimated at upwards of 52,000 
tons a year but it is planned to 
up this to 75,000 tons in due course. 
Sugar and rice growers are the 


main users, and the potential de- 
mand is assessed at 90,000 tons a 
year. 


The availability of the local sup- 
ply has resulted in a dip in imports. 
Fertilizer requirements from over- 
seas totaled 134,745 tons in 1952-53, 
but last year these were cut back to 
a little over 113,000 tons. 


Israel Progress 


Recent reports of the progress 
made by the Israeli fertilizer indus- 
try have been confirmed by a report 
issued by the Jewish agency’s Eco- 
nomic Department in New York. 

Fertilizers and Chemicals, Ltd., has 
added a three unit plant which is 
starting the manufacture of phos- 
Phoric acid, dicalcium phosphate and 
potassium sulfate. The company will 
be able to produce single, double and 
triple superphosphate. 

The annual productive capacity of 
the dicalcium phosphate plant is es- 
timated at 10,000 tons and that of 
the potassium sulfate plant at 12,000 
tons. é 


Scheduled for completion next 
May by the same company is an 
ammonia plant with an annual cap- 
acity of 14,000 tons and an ammon- 
ium sulfate plant with a potential 
offtake of 40,000 tons. Cost of this 
project is assessed at $3.5 million. 


Officials expect that 30% of the 
company’s total production will be 
available for export. 

Work on the three new plants of 
the Makhteshim Chemical Works, 
Ltd., at Beersheba, in the Negev 
(Croplife Dec. 20, page 18) is prog- 
ressing. This company will use chlor- 
ine as the basic material for insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicides. The 
company opened a $1.7 million chlor- 
ine plant at Beersheba last summer. 

Currently Israel has to import 
these plant protectives, and the new 
plant will cutback the need for for- 
eign supplies appreciably, if not com- 
pletely. 


Belgian Report 

A spokesman for the Union 
Chemique Belge of Ostend-has voiced 
complaints about low selling prices 
in the Belgian fertilizer market, 
though he adds that sales volume is 
satisfactory. Forward bookings ex- 
tending well into 1955 have been 
made, 

The company expects that it will 
be able ta reduce its production costs 
if the government is successful in its 
plan to slash the price of coal through 
the operation of the projected Euro- 
pean coal-steel plan. Coal represents 
a quarter of the company’s manufac- 
turing expense, and relief will 
strengthen the company’s competi- 
tive position. 

The company is constructing an 
ammonia and ammonium § sulfate 
plant for the Pakistan Industrial De- 
velopment Corp. and work is report- 
ed as proceeding on schedule. 


Seed Treatment 
Gives Good Results 
In Canada Trials 


TORONTO — Numerous Canadian 
farms became part-time experimental 
stations this year by participating in 
on-the-farm comparisons between 
untreated seed and seed treated with 
mercurial fungicides. 

Results of the trials, instituted by 
Du Pont of Canada, have now been 
tabulated by the company’s agrono- 
mists. Results have encouraged the 
company to announce that this meth- 
od of field testing under actual farm 
conditions will be carried out on a 
nation-wide scale during the next 
crop year. 

Alfalfa and clover were subjects 
of the pilot tests conducted this year. 
Other seeds, including wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, soybean and flax will be 
used in the enlarged program planned 
for 1955. : 

In each experiment, comparable 
plots were planted with the same 
amount of treated and untreated 
seed. When the plants had reached 
maturity, an actual stand count was 
made in each section. A two-foot di- 
ameter hoop was tossed out at five 
random locations in each plot; all 
plants found encircled by the hoop 
were then counted. 


When the results were tallied, it 
was found that the sections plant- 
ed with treated seed yielded great- 
er stands than those produced by 
untreated seed. Differences as high 
as 100% were recorded. Plants 
from the treated sections also ap- 
peared to be of higher quality. 

Top grade seed grain for next 


year’s wheat crop will be scarce, ac- 
cording to M. E. Ward, Du Pont of 


Yanada farm chemicals’ specialist. 


“Supply and quality of seed for 
1955 have been hit by bad weather 
plus a widespread outbreak of rust,” 
he points out. “Farmers will have to 
take every precaution with the seed 
they use for next year’s crop. In 
normal years, the use of treated seed 
can mean the difference between a 
good stand and having to replant. 
But next year there may not be 
enough suitable seed on hand for a 
second try,” he said. 


Farm Chemicals 
Help Boost World 
Cacao Production 


WASHINGTON — Better care of. 


cacao trees through technological ad- 
vances has resulted in outstanding 
increases in world production of ca- 
cao, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. . 

World production of cacao for 
1954-55 has been forecast at 1,782 
million pounds, as compared to 1.586 
million pounds in the 1953-54 crop. 


Most of the producing countries 
report extensive fertilization, tree 
spraying and intensified agricul- 
tural research at cacao experi- 
mental stations and plant nurseries 
give promise of even higher yields. 


Control of the various diseases af- 
fecting cacao production still requires 
extensive work, especially in the Gold 
Coast of Africa. Swollen shoot re- 
mains a serious problem throughout 
this area where about 30 million 
damaged trees occupying 50,000 acres 
have been cut out and 11,000 acres 
replanted. Since this program began 
in 1948 farmers have been paid more 
than the equivalent of $9.5 million 
for the removal of damaged trees 
and replanting. 

Effective control methods for black 
pod rot and capsid damage have been 
developed recently, and a control 
program is now being planned in 
the Gold Coast area. 
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Gloomicides 


Oven Man: “Would you incre; 
my wages? I was married yeste 
day.” 

“Sorry,” said the foreman, “h 
we are not responsible. for acciden 
outside the factory.” 


* 

A millionaire was showing a frie 
around his new “push-button” hom 
“Now I’ll show you the best of 


lot,” said the millionaire. “After attendant 
night out, I sometimes feel I woygmpembers and 
like to step into a nice hot bath righ The progt 


here without the trouble of goj 
into the bathroom. I just press th; 
button here—” 
He pressed the button and in rolla 
a bathtub, full of nice hot water. 
and his wife! 
* 


Judge (to amateur yegg): “So they 
caught you with this bundle of silver 
ware. Whom did you plunder?” 

Yegg: ‘Two fraternity houses, You 
Honor.” 

Judge (to Sergeant): “Call up th 
downtown hotels and distribute thi 
stuff.” 

* 


A naval officer fell overboard. H 
was rescued by a deck hand. Th 
officer asked how he could rewar 
him. 

“The best way, sir,” replied th | 
gob, “is to say nothing about it. 
the other fellows knew I'd pulled yoj 
out, they’d chuck me in.” ‘ 


* 
“Daddy,” said the six-year-old pup 


Additional 
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of a progressive school. “Dickie saigi SOILS 
a very naughty word today.” Fir 
“Is that so?” remarked the paren i ‘ 
“What did he say?” 
“Oh, we’re not encouraged to us mochants 
such words—but if you want to sa and 
all the bad words you know, I'l! tel SOILS 
you when you come to it.” : 
A college education seldom hurts : Phe 
man if he’s willing to learn a litt Conserval 
after he graduates. manure ¢ 
tion and 
* Published 
One crying need of humanity is : THE F 
reducing diet for fatheads. 
* ERS / 
British Field Marshal Montgomer WwW. 
always examines the films whic A new t 
have been listed for presentation 
his troops. One day he noticed ot soda; the 
the list a film entitled “The 
Army.” Monty called in his officers SOIL 
had a long talk about the strengtl 
of the Russian Army, its internd He 
organization, etc. Then they a¢ A concis 
journed to the auditorium to watci poor 
the movie. The light went out ani 
on the screen appeared the full titl? MANI 
of the film: “The Red Army, tht tae 
Life and Habits of Ants.” Editio 
Vil 
Availabl; 
Spray-Curing of roa 
Clover Seen Profitable research 
DAVIS, CAL.—Curing ladino cle: 80 table 
ver seed crop with oil-dinitro spray’ c 
and direct combining, which do awa) OM 
with machine harvesters, will allow Fourt! 


smaller growers to handle their ow! 
harvesting and at much less expens¢ Gil 


according to a University of Cali- pdb, 
fornia agronomy specialist, Luthef chemists 
G. Jones, who has conducted a series 
of experiments. 
The oil-dinitro spray kills the USIN¢ 


growth above ground, causing th 
leaves, small stems and seed pods t? Mi 


dry rapidly. In about two days th¢§ ar Met 
clover is ready for combining. ib ie ne 
Seedbeds should be carefully pre prog 
pared for direct-combining, said th = 
Davis agronomist. Width between ir HU 
rigation checks should be the samé N¢ 
as the swath cut by the harveste! A 
Spray cured and direct combined Ag 
ladino seed should be dried A comp 
cleaned immediately after harvestins the lead 
to prevent heating in the seedhous¢ onda 
said Mr. Jones. 
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idwestern Shade 


ree Conference 


sf, LOUIS — The 10th annual 
sting of the Midwestern Chapter 
the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ce will be held Feb. 23-25 in the 
hase Hotel, St. Louis. 
The convention is open to all who 
sh to attend. Registration of dele- 
tes will start at 8:30 a.m. Feb. 23, 
d the first paper on the educational 
ogram will be presented at 11 a.m. 
attendance of approximately 300 
fembers and guests is expected, 


The program is primarliy direct- 
.4 to discussion of problems of 
oncern to those who perform tree 
ork in the midwest, but included 
also are topics of interest to arbor- 
sts from all sections of the coun- 
ry. Following presentation of each 
paper there will be a period for 
jiscussion and questions. 


Additional opportunity for ques- 


fons and discussion will be provided 


the plant clinic session which will 
» held Friday morning. Various tools 
d supplies used in arboricultural 


work will be on display in the Chase 
Hotel throughout the convention, 
with representatives on hand to ex- 
plain their uses. A special program 
has been arranged for the ladies. 

Included on the educational pro- 
gram are the following topics and 
speakers: 

“Correlating Planting to Modern 
Architecture,” Stuart M. Mertz, land- 
scape architect, Clayton, Mo.; “Ethi- 
cal Practice Is Good Business,” Les- 
lie Prichard, advertising c ensor 
and research director, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; “Tree Diseases in the Mid- 
west,” Dr. T. W. Bretz, University of 
Missouri; “Trace Elements and Their 
Effect on Plant Life,” Dr. E. R. Spen- 
cer, consulting botanist and plant 
pathologist, Lebanon, Ill.; “Damage 
to Shade Trees from Construction 
Operations,” Gerrit A. Visser, Shield 
Shade Tree Specialists, Clayton, Mo.; 
“Concentration and Timing of Anti- 
biotic Sprays for Control of Fire 
Blight,” Dr. Robert N. Goodman, 
University of Missouri; “Weather Ef- 
fects on Tree Growth,” August P. 
Beilmann, Missouri Botanical Garden, 
Gray Summit, Mo.; “Dutch Elm Dis- 
ease and Elm Phloem Necrosis,” a 
film presented by Ernie Herrbach, 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago. 


Agronomist Stresses 
Fertilizer Potential 


DALLAS — J. H. Gardenshire, 
agronomist at the Denton, Texas, 
Experiment Station, says farmers 
are losing much from their pockets 
by not using more fertilizers. Sev- 
eral farmers in Denton, Collin, Dal- 
las, Tarrant, Grayson and Cooke 
Counties have doubled their yield of 
small grains by using recommended 
fertilizer treatments. 

“Tests in these counties for the 
last seven years prove that the av- 
erage wheat yield can be increased 
10 bu. an acre and the average oat 
yield 24 bu. an acre,” he said. 

The six counties average seeding 
30,000 acres to wheat annually, and 
25,000 to oats. With wheat at $2.18 
bu. and oats at 81¢, the average 
county would gross an extra $740,- 
000 from the small grain crop. This 
would amount to $5.47 an acre. 


DEALER MEETING 
CARTHAGE, MO.—A meeting has 
been scheduled for fertilizer dealers 
in Southwest Missouri at the Drake 
Hotel here Jan. 5. 
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Washington-idaho 
Wheat Growers 
Form New Group 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The Wash- 
ington-Idaho Wheat League divorced 
itself from its parent organization, 
The Washington State Farm Bureau, 
here recently, dissolved and then 
reorganized as the Washington Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 


Efforts to effect the separation 
have been carried on for more than 
a year. John Stephenson, Benge, 
Wash., newly elected president of the 
association, said the new group will 
concentrate its first year efforts on 
building up strong county organiza- 
tions. There are more than 8,000 
wheat farmers in the state eligible 
to join. 

In a series of resolutions adopted 
at the organization meeting the 
group recommended “earnest consid- 
eration be given a national multiple 
price system for wheat.” 

Other officers are Donald Moos, 
Edwall, Wash., first vice president, 
and Edgar L. Smith, St. John, second 
vice president. Ken Parks, Fairfield, 
was named temporary secretary. 
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PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey 


The Farm Chemicals Library 


Reader Service Department 


CROPLIFE 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Firman E. Bear 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals, important soil elements such as nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium; yield prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil management; 
mechanical operations; soil conservation; organic matter maintenance. $6.00 
New facts, accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages ........-------+--++:. 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT— 


A. F. Gustafson 
A complete study of soils; physical properties, soil ic matter, rela- 
water, tillage, 


organisms, organi 
tion of water, control of » erosion, acidity and its control by liming, 
management of alkali soils, nitrogen and its importance to the farmer, production, 
conservation and utilization of farm manures, production and utilization of green 
manure crops; fertilizer materials and their effects on soils; crop rotations; fertiliza- 
tion and long-term maintenance of productivity of mineral soils. $ 4 00 
Published 1941, 424 pages, Ullustrated a 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO FERTILIZ- 


ERS AND MANURES (1954) 
W. B. Andrews 


the uncertainty of green manures; the response of soil to phosphorus, potash and 
soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding value of hay and $4 50 
pasture crops, 468 pages, 19 chapters, 89 illustrations...................... . 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 


Helmut Kohnke 


dealing with basic concepts of soils. Much useful information for 


stud ts in agrical farmers, salesmen, etc 
ents in ture, fertilizer m, etc, 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE—Second 
Edition 
Vincent Sauchelli 


Available Oct. 1, 1954. A complete up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 

reviews in simple, everyday language the processes of manufacture of superphos- 
es, of ammoniation, and the formulation and preparation of mixed fertilizers. 

Indispensable to fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid to 

research men and teachers. New chapters added: on plant nutrition, mixed fertilizers, 

ammoniation, granulation, revised and up-to-date. 

80 tables of practical information 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use— 
Fourth Edition 


Gilbeart H. Collings 
Based upon the auther’s practical 


manufacturers. 
and their use in gaining larger 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 


Malcolm H. McVickar 


Dr. McVickar is chief agronomist of the National Fertilizer Association. The book 
deals specifically with commercial fertilizer, how it is produced and how to use it. 
cal. It includes chapters on how te measure fertility of soils, sec- 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 
A symposium—published jointly by the American Society of 


‘ Agronomy and the National Fertilizer Association. 
com 


ve study ef na symptoms in crops compiled by 19 of 
sen, lene thorities in the field. It is being widely used by college professors, re- 
and . industrial chemists and agro ts, county agents, 


on nomists, 
ty ers of vocational agriculture. Many farmers have found it of particular 
242 planning their f Chath Goud, 


Published September, 1954. A textbook giving background material for county agents, 
farmers, citrus growers, nurserymen, gardeners; providing fundamentals and general 
principles; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, control of flowering 
and fruit setting, parthenocarpy, abscission, prevention of preharvest fruit drop, 
delaying foliation and blossoming, maturing and ripening, inhibition of sprouting 
and weed control. Brings together specialized knowledge of seventeen authorities in 


this field, with two chapters written by Dr. Tukey, head of $ 5 50 

ent of horticulture at Michigan State College. 269 pages............ ® 
THE PRODUCTION OF FIELD CROPS—New Fourth 
Edition 


T. K. Wolfe and M. S. Kipps 


Revision of a college textbook for beginning courses in field crops and reference for 
those interested in the practical aspects of crop production. Gives fundamental in- 
formation on grassland farming, economics of crop production and control of insect 
pests, This fourth edition treats each method of operation of the $6 50 
major crops individually, 495 pages, illustrated ............cceeeeceeceveved a 


FORAGE CROPS— 


Gilbert H. Ahlgren 


Considers all phases of forage crop production, Influence of climate and soil, Grow- 
ing of alfalfa, clovers, soybeans, vetches, grasses and cereal hay crops. Identifying 
plants, knowing the seeds. Soil improvement practices, bed preparation. Hay 
standards, quality production, saving labor, Insects good and bad. 

Published 1949, 418 pages, 99 illust 


NATURE AND PREVENTION OF PLANT DISEASES— 


Second Edition 


K. Starr Chester 


Stresses the practical aspects of plant disease control, presents the essential features 
of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading diseases of important American_ 
crops. Gives adequate attention to field crops and to important sections $ 

not heretofore fully covered. 224 illustrations; 525 pages; glossary........--. 5.00 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN PLANTS 


Published jointly by the American Society for Horticultural 
Science and the National Fertilizer Association 


An entirely new, one-of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint readers with nutri- 
tional deficiency symptoms or “hunger signs’ of common yard and garden plants 
inclading lawn grasses, shrubs, flowers, garden vegetables, and cane and tree fruits. 
It stresses plant “feeding,” or “what makes plants grow.” Sixteen of the nation’s 
leading horticultural authorities collaborated in its preparation. Cloth $: 

bound, 300 pages of text and illustrations including 37 pages in full color... . >.00 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED 


STATES (1954) 


Harry Rubey 


Techniques for water conservation in years of limited rainfall. Chapter headi $ 
Methods of Applying Water to the Land; Surface Irrigation; Irrigation by on ot 
kling; Water and Fertilizer Team Up for Better Yields; Costs and Profits; How to 
Go About Starting Irrigation. Cloth bound, $ 


WEED CONTROL— 


W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the rapidly develo field of 
chemical weed control, Reports in detail the research on which most oie herbi- 


cide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological cont chemi- 


_cals in weed control, Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hormone like sub- 


root evaluations of of chemical Weeds 
grassiands and . Special weed problems, crop and uncrop 
areas. Published 1952. 503 pages, 155 illustrations.....................-..05. $8.00 


No C. O. D.'s 


Reader Service Department 
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250! Wayzata Bivd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
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AMMONIA PRODUCTION BEGINS—John G. Carriere, (left) manager of 
Grace Chemical Co.’s new plant near Memphis, shakes hands with C. U. Ellis, 
superintendent of the Plant Food Division of Swift & Co., Chicago, signifying 
completion of the deal wherein Swift & Co. purchases the first carload of 
ammonia produced at the Grace plant. Looking on is Frank Ronan, Chicago 
District sales manager for Grace. The new $20 million plant for production 


of ammonia and urea went on stream Dec. 21. A formal dedication of the 
plant is scheduled for Jan. 6, with Samuel W. Anderson, assistant secretary, 
U.S. Department of Commerce listed as principal speaker on the program. 
Mr. Anderson, in charge of the department’s international affairs since the 
beginning of the Eisenhower administration, has been prominent in govern- 
ment circles since the start of World War II. His address will be given be- 
fore several hundred Grace company guests who will include industrial, agri- 
cultural and political leaders of the South as well as newspaper editors 
from the area and editors of national publications. 


Grower Finds Use 
Of 2,4-D Profitable 


FARGO—Weed control with 2,4-D 
is a profitable farm practice, accord- 
ing to the experience of Richard 
Bultema, near Wimbledon, N.D. The 
past season he compared the yields 
on treated and untreated parts of 


yielded 36 bu. an acre where 2,4-D 
had been applied, compared with 
29% bu. an acre on land that had 
received no 2,4-D. 

Another advantage gained by the 
weed control operation was a re- 
duction in dockage when the grain 
was marketed. Barley from the treat- 
ed part of the field showed 1%% 
dockage, compared with 4% dockage 


Table 1 
Preliminary estimate of fertilizer consumption, year ended June 30, 1954 
All fertilizers’ 

Relative 

consumptig 

Region Mixtures Quantity 1952-53-14 

1,000 tons 1,000 tons Percent 
Middle Atlantic’ 1,850 2,080 98 
East North Central’ 3,685 4,870 95 
West North Central’ ............... 1,350 2,235 107 
East South Central’ ............... 2,025 3,080 97 
West South Central’ ............... 715 1,395 99 
280 400 107 


‘Includes fertilizers distributed by government agencies. 
*Includes mixed fertilizers, primary nutrient materials used direct} 
colloidal phosphate and phosphate rock, basic slag, processed manures, sewag 
sludge, secondary and trace element materials. Does not include limin 
materials, but includes gypsum. 


*Maine, N.H., Vt., Mass., R.I., Conn. 

*N.Y., N.J., Pa., Del., D.C., Md., W.Va. 

*Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla. 

*Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wis. 

*Minn., Iowa, Mo., N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan. 

*Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 

*Ark., La., Okla., Tex. 

”Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N.Mex., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 

™“Wash., Oregon, Calif. 

“Hawaii, P.R., Alaska. 

™ Materials not guaranteed to contain N, P.Os, or K:O included in 1953- 
totals, 580,000 tons; in 1952-53, 877,487 tons; and in 1951-52, 785,050 tons 


Table 2 


Preliminary estimate of primary plant nutrients contained in all fertilize 
and average nutrient content of mixtures, year ended June 30, 1954 


Total Nutrients ——— 
Relative Weighted 


a barley field. He found his barley | on the untreated part. 


Available Soon! 
Reprints of Croplife’s Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty-four of the-insects described in Croplife’s weekly 
feature, “Bug of the Week” are being reprinted into an 
attractive 814 x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
Single copies 25c; quantity rates on request. Firms wishing 
to imprint their own names on back cover may do so at 
moderate extra cost. 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


Alfalfa Weevil Northern Corn Rootworm 


Armyworm Onion Thrip 

Boll Weevil Plum Curculio 
Chinch Bug Potato Leafhopper 
Cotton Bollworm Seed Corn Maggot 
Cutworm Sweetclover Weevil 
Grasshopper Tarnished Plant Bug 


Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 


Imported Fire Ant 
Lawn Chinch Bug 


Lygus Bug Tuber Flea Beetle 
Meadow Spittlebug White Grub 
Mosquito Wireworm 


Order From Reprint Department 


Croplife 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Available consumption percent 
Region N K,0 Quantity 1952-53=100 mixtures 
1,000 tons 1,000tons 1,000tons 1,000 tons Percent Percent 
New England ...... 26 44 47 117 93 28 4 
Middle Atlantic .... 110 238 ° 186 534 101 26.4 
South Atlantic ..... 378 473 468 1,319 99 22.0 
East North Central . 266 534 584 1,384 103 31.7 
West North Central . 234 331 155 720 116 35.4 
East South Central . 267 284 210 761 101 236 
West South Central . 164 151 92 407 105 26.3 
Mountain .-......... 69 58 3 130 115 29.9 
240 94 31 365 110 27.2 
Continental U.S. 1,754 2,207 1,776 5,737 104 26.7 
Territorial .....<.«0.: 56 20 38 114 104 28.9 
Total: 1953-54 1,810 2,227 1,814 5,851 104 268 
1952-53 1637 2271 1,740 5,648 100 25.9 MAT AAI C 
1951-52 1422 2,199 1,582 5,203 92 24.9 


“Includes 2 percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the pho 
phate rock marketed for direct application, as available P.Os. 
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FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


pre O. 


Dugan, PI: 
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he picture 


mixed fertilizers (2 to 18%) occurred 
only in the Middle Atlantic, West 
North Central and Pacific regions 
and the territories. The tonnage of 
materials for direct use was higher 
(2 to 10%) only in the West North 
Central and Mountain regions and 
the territories. 


The increase in nitrogen con- 
sumption was 173,000 tons (10.6%) 
and in K.O, 74,000 tons (4.8%), but 
the consumption of P.O; decreased 
44,000 tons (2%). 


The amounts and proportions of 
the nutrients consumed in mixed fer- 
tilizers were 798,000 tons (44%) for 
nitrogen, 1,789,000 tons (80%) for 
P.O;, and 1,609,000 tons (89%) for 
K:0. Materials for direct use ac- 
counted for 103,000 tons of the in- 
crease in nitrogen. 

Although mixtures supplied 7,000 
tons more P.O; than in 1952-53 the 
use of this nutrient in direct-applica- 
tion materials decreased 51,000 tons. 
The use of K.O increased 55,000 tons 
in mixtures and 19,000 tons in ma- 
terials for direct application. 

In most regions east of the Mis- 
sissippi, there was a decrease in the 
use of P.O; both in mixtures and as 
material for direct application, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The weighted average plant nu- 
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trient content of mixtures are show 
in Table 2. The national average in 
creased from 25.85% in 1952-53 t 
26.8% in 1953-54. This average, 1 
1953-54, comprised, nitrogen 
P.O; 11.4, and K.O 10.3%. The value 
for these nutrients in 1952-53 wer 
4.63, 11.34, and 9.88%, respectivel! 


New Field Station 


BERKELEY, CAL.—A new fiel 
station will be built on just-purchase¢ 
land in Orange County, according 
an announcement by Harry W. Well 
man, vice president of agricultura 
sciences of the University of Cali 
fornia here. The educational institl 
tion has just purchased 200 acres ° 
land for this purpose, he said. Whe! 
completed the station, located ne@ 
Santa Ana, will be used for expe! 
mental work on subtropical fruits 
such as avocados, lemons and Vale! 
cia oranges, on certain vegetable 
crops, and in floriculture and orn 
mental horticulture. Research at tht 
station will be directed toward 4 
vising better insect and disease ¢0" 
trol methods, the study of pesticides 
insecticides, the developing of ne“ 
plant varieties, propagation tech 
niques, solving soil irrigatio 
problems. 
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AT AAI CONVENTION — Shown above are several scenes at the recent 
onvention and trade show of the Agricultural Ammonia Institute, held in 
ew Orleans. In the top photo are six of the newly elected directors. From 
left to right they are, back row, Charles Corken, Corken’s, Inc., Oklahoma 
ity; M. H. Carter, Farmers Supply Cooperative, Greenwood, Miss., and 
M. O. Rasberry, Delta Liquid Fertilizer Co., Helena, Ark. In the front row 
are O. L. Garretson, United Farm Chemical Co., Roswell, N.M.; John W. 
Dugan, Plantation Fertilizers Corp., Houma, La., and Norman .LeBlanc, 
enry Valve Co., Melrose Park, Ill. Three new directors were missing when 
he picture was taken. They are C. J. Buyer, Mid-West Fertilizer Co., Vin- 
ennes, Ind.; Tully W. Talbot, Chemco, Audubon, Iowa, and Larry H. Wright, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
In the center picture are, from left to right, Dr. Russell Coleman, presi- 
lent of the National Fertilizer Assn., Washington, who spoke at the conven- 
ion; E. W. Thomas, Farm Service Corp., Boonville, Mo., retiring president 
bf AAT, and Gen. Ralph H. Wooten, Mid-South Chemical Co., Inc., Memphis, 
hairman of the AAI publications committee and newly-elected treasurer of 
the Institute, 
In the lower photo are members of a panel who discussed ammonia 
‘quipment. From left to right are Otho Clark, Clark Manufacturing Co., 
Atherton, Mo.; Charles Woods, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore; 
harles W. Bourg, PV-82, Lincoln, Neb., panel leader; J. R. Turner, Sheil 
hemical Corp., San Francisco, and Norman LeBlanc, Henry Valve Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill. For the complete story of the convention see page 1 of 
he Dec, 18 issue of Croplife. 
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F i ' - — Arthur D. Insects accounted for about $17 
said. Whelg™0ore has been named the first for- | million in damage to California 
cated neagmest entomologist ever appointed to forests last year, as reported 
tod seat ” Staff of the University of Cali- in the figures of the U.S. Forest 
ical frulfMomia here, He will serve on the | Experiment Station. 
vegetable ota cley campus and formerly was Mr. Moore, a graduate of New 
and orn, | the U.S. Forest Experiment | York State College of Forestry, has 
rch at thm Un. specialized in control of bark beetles 
foward def/ Mr. Moore’s duties will consist | With insecticides. Bark beetles are 
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pesticides “ ation in Northern California, ac- 

ig of new . ‘ng to E. Gorton Linsley, chair- 

tion tech 7 of the department of entomology 
jrrigatio" Parasitology, 


Lumbermen have been urging 


the principal enemies of the Western 
yellow pine. 

Mr. Moore will have his head- 
quarters in Agriculture Hall on the 
Berkeley campus, with the title of 
assistant specialist in the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Fewer Hibernating 
Weevils Found in 
Louisiana Check 

BATON ROUGE—Ground trash ex- 
aminations at various points in Louis- 
iana during November revealed only 
about half as many hibernating boll 
weevils as were found during the 
same period of 1953, according to 
Kirby L. Cockerham, entomologist 
with the Louisiana State University 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

The study was directed by R. C. 
Gaines, research entomologist with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Cotton Laboratory at Tallulah. The 
laboratory makes several such sur- 
veys during the winter and early 
spring. 

In the 10 samples of trash examin- 
ed, according to the cotton laboratory 
announcement, the weevil estimates 
ranged from 242 to the acre to 7,502. 
The average was 2,086, about half 
as many as were found during the 
same period of 1953, but 10% more 
than the average for the past 18 
years. 


Pacific Grain Group 


Conducts 10 Meetings 


SPOKANE, WASH. —A series of 
10 district meetings of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Inc., with a total attendance of 
over 600 persons, has been concluded. 
Meetings were held in Walla Walla, 
Arlington, Colfax, Lind and Wilbur, 
Wash.; LaGrande, and Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Lewiston, Caldwell and 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


CORN GROWERS’ BANQUET 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—F. L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University, and 
Lt. Gov. Harold Handley, commis- 
sioner of agriculture in Indiana, will 
speak at the Indiana Corn Growers’ 
Assn. banquet Jan. 7. 
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Fertilizer Conference 
Scheduled at Farm 

e 
Cooperative Meeting 

WASHINGTON—A wide range of 
technical subjects closely related to 
day-to-day activities of farmer co- 
operatives will be discussed at a 
series of nine special conferences 
scheduled during the 26th annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Jan. 5-8, 1955. 

Opening the fertilizer and chemi- 
cals meeting Jan. 6, will be a panel 
discussion of “Experiences in Con- 
verting to Granular Fertilizer.” Tak- 
ing part will be Ray L, Pavlak, Wis- 
consin Farmco Service Cooperative, 
Madison, Wis.; Joe Chucka, Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., West 
Springfield, Mass.; Ed Smith, Co- 
operative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ith- 
aca, N.Y.; Adolph Ecklund, Farm 
Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
and Arthur R. Mullin, Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“The New Pesticide Tolerance Leg- 
islation” will be discussed by Ed 
Georgi of United Co-Operatives, Inc., 
Alliance, Ohio, and Louis Iverson of 
the Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, will talk on “Liquid Fertilizers.” 
Also on this program will be a dis- 
cussion of ‘Use of Anhydrous, Phos- 
phatic and Sulphuric “Acids in Fer- 
tilizer Formulas” by Cliff Kindschi 
of Wisconsin Farmco Service Co- 
operative, Madison, Wis. 

Also among conference subjects 
will be farm supplies and services, 
agricultural credit and farm ma- 
chinery. 


HEADS COUNTY AGENTS 


LARAMIE, WYO.—Jack P. Lowry, 
Washakie County agricultural exten- 
sion agent, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Wyoming County Agri- 
cultural Agents’ Assn. 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE 
Second Edition 


By Vincent Sauchelli, Director of Agricultural Research, 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. W. R. Grace & Co. 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY: 


“The best and most up-to-date volume on superphosphate and © 
mixed fertilizer manufacture.” ... “A valuable fund of informa- 
tion—a ready aid to plant supervisors and operators. The ter- 
minology is excellent and the technical sections are treated in 
such a way as to avoid the more intricate chemical reactions, and 
at the same time indicate many important types of chemical 
and physical behavior in materials and mixtures.” . . . “The author 
is to be commended on the sharp differentiation drawn between 
subject matter based on untested theory or claims and that 
based on technical proof and practical experience. The book 
should be valuable to those engaged in research in fertilizers 
as well as to plant supervisors and operators.” 


$4.50 per copy—Order from 


Croplife 


2501 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 


i 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


A Gospel of Optimism 


A message of optimism that deserves wide 
repetition was contained in some remarks made 
recently by Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture. Mr. Butz was talking to bankers, 
but what he said applies just as well to all of us. 
Entirely too many Americans, he said, suffer under 
the economic illusion that it is abnormal, in fact 
disastrous, for the economic graph to dip modest- 
ly downward once in several years. Some of the 
modern-day alarmists would try to impose a new 
politically-created artificial boom on top of a war- 
created artificial boom, and push our economy 
from one unstable excess to another. 


“We have no new evidence that man 
can circumvent the law of action and re- 
action, even in his economic behavior,” Mr. 
Butz said. “Within that framework, how- 
ever, the long time growth curve of the 
economy is distinctly upward. 


“. ,. The outlook for the American economy is 
good. There will inevitably be periods of modest 
adjustment, such as we experienced early in 
1954, but we must be prepared to ‘ride them 
through’ just as we did the recent adjustment. 
The decline in business activity from the peak 
levels of the Korean war period to last summer 
turned out to be one of the mildest on record. 
All the shouting about it was more political than 
economic. The shift from a war economy to a 
semi-peace economy occurred with remarkably 
little disturbance—much less than we experienced 
in 1948-49. And our politicians did not make nearly 
so much noise about 1949 as they did about 
1954.” 

The scientific and technological advances we 
will experience in the next decade will be un- 
paralleled in the history of America, Mr. Butz 
said. The greatest decade in our history lies im- 
mediately ahead. This is true for both agriculture 
and business. 


“The geographic frontier in America is 
gone. No longer can a young man ‘go west’ 
and stake out his claim. But the scientific 
frontier in America is barely scratched. 
And the scientific frontier has no effective 
limit. It is limited only by the mind and the 
imagination of man. It follows logically, 
therefore, that if we can keep our economy 
free and preserve an environment in which 
individual producers and scientists are free 
to dream a little about new techniques and 
new ideas, and free to enjoy the fruits of 
their dreams, we shall experience phenome- 
nal progress in the next generation. 


“We live in an era of the most rapid scientific 
and technological change of all time. American 
agriculture is now feeding our growing popula- 
tion through science and technology. We have 
increased our total agricultural output in the last 
four decades by 75%, on roughly the same acre- 
age we had previously, and with 2% million fewer 
farm workers. Even in the 15 years since the 
beginning of World War II, American farmers 
have increased total production by 47%, with no 
increase in acres and with one and three-fourths 
million fewer workers on the farms. In the same 
interval, we have increased our steel production 
capacity by some two-fifths, and have doubled our 
electric power production capacity. The atomic 
age in which we live is less than a decade old. 
Surely a broad base is laid for a substantial fur- 
ther rise in living standards for the average man 
and woman in America. 

“In this environment of national growth and 
expansion, American agriculture has a glorious 
future. American agriculture is still a good stable 
industry. And it always will be. Those who are 
actively engaged in it must never lose confidence 
in its future. 


“Farmers believe in the free enterprise 
system. They know it has produced in Amer- 


ica the broadest opportunity for a free and | 
prosperous citizenship that exists any place 
in the world. 


“Agriculture offers equally as good an oppor- 
tunity over the next generation as any other com- 
parable vocation for the young man or young 
woman who desires a satisfactory living stand- 
ard, an opportunity to live and rear a family in a 
wholesome environment, and the ability to provide 
one’s own security for his declining years.” 

The challenge of the next decade is unprece- 
dented for men and women of vision and ambition. 
It is the best antidote for the gimme disease of 
government supports—and controls. 


How Many Corn Insects? 


Most every farmer is familiar with a half-dozen 
or so insects that make it hard for him to grow 
any particular crop. Asked to name his worst 
insect enemies, a corn farmer would quickly tick 
off earworm, European corn borer, grasshopper, 
and perhaps a few others. 


But F. F. Dicke, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture entomologist, who made a study 
of pests attacking corn, says that’s only 
a good beginning. He lists 35, including 
nearly 400 species, of what he terms “the 
more important corn insects.” 


Among these 35 insects of corn are enemies 
that attack every stage of growth and use of 
the crop. Seed, roots, stalk, leaves and ears fall 
prey to one or more insects. Others carry corn 
diseases. Still others attack stored corn in bin 
and elevator, or meal and flour in mill and home. 

Take away a few of the foreign insects that 
have found their way to the U.S., and Mr. Dicke’s 
list includes about the same names that damaged 
corn grown in Colonial America. Why, then, the 
concern ? ; 

Early American farmers grew only the corn 
they needed. But today’s farmer must grow enough 
for himself and 14 others. Raising corn is his 
business—one that depends on efficient production 
for success. 

Today’s successful corn farmer still employs 
many of the early-developed cultural control meth- 
ods—corn rotation, stalk destruction, timely plant- 
ing and proper tillage. He is assisted by beneficial 
insects deliberately established in this country by 
entomologists. 

_ He has been getting more spectacular help 
from organic insecticides. 

Here is Mr. Dicke’s list of important corn in- 
sects: 

Underground feeders: Corn rootworms, cut- 
worms, wireworms, billbugs, sod webworms, white 
grubs, corn root aphid, seed-corn maggot, sugar- 
cane beetle, grape colapsis and seed-corn beetles. 

Leaf, stalk and ear feeders: Corn earworm, 
European corn borer, fall armyworm, southern 
cornstalk borer, southwestern corn borer, army- 
worm, lesser cornstalk borer, chinch bug, grass- 
hoppers, corn leaf aphid, corn flea beetle, Japanese 
beetle, thrips, and leafhoppers. 

Stored-grain feeders: Rice weevil, granary 
weevil, flat grain beetle, saw-toothed grain beetle, 
cadelle, flour beetles, Angoumois grain moth, In- 
dian-meal moth, pink corn worm, and other stored- 
grain insects.—From Agricultural Research, pub- 
lished by Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


Extension Touches Millions 


Extension work done by state colleges affect 
the lives of more people than would appear at a 
casual glance. According to a recently-compiled 
report by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, an 
estimated 5,393,822 families changed one or 
more of their agricultural practices in 1953 as a 
result of extension activities. This total was 16% 
greater than was reported in 1952. 

Of this number, 3,349,661, or 62.1%, were farm 
families. This indicates that extension activities 
are by no means limited to farm folks. 


CROPLIFE is a_ controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer and 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S. 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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n. $-7—Annual Agricultural Con- 
ference, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

n, 4-5 — North Carolina Seventh 
annual Pesticide School, College 
Union Bldg., North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N.C. 

5—Southwest Louisiana Ferti- 
lizer Clinic, Zeigler Hotel, Jennings, 
La, Sponsored by the Louisiana 
plant Food Educational Society. 

5-7—Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, New Yorker Ho- 
tel, New York. 

an. 6—Louisiana Sugar Cane Belt 
Fertilizer Clinic, Agricultural Bldg., 
Thibodaux, La., Sponsored by the 
Louisiana Plant Food Educational 
Society. 

sn. 6-1—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A. & M., College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

an. 6-1—Fertilizer Industry Confer- 
ence, University of Illinois, Mini 
Union Bldg., Urbana, TIL 

an. 6-1—Mississippi Insect Control 
Conference, Mississippi State Col- 
lege. 

all 6-1—Nebraska State Weed Con- 
ference and Equipment Show, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoin, Neb. 

an, 10-14—Third Annual Colorado 
Fertilizer Conference, Colorado A 
& M College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

an. 18—Soils Day at Minnesota 
Farm and Home Week, Soils Bldg., 
Farm Campus, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul Campus. 


an. 14—Mississippi Section, Ameri- 


can Society of Agronomy, State 
College, Mississippi. Harrison Evans, 
Shuqualak, Miss., president. 

an. 17—Iowa Fertilizer Manufactur- 
ers’ Conference, Iowa State Col- 
ege, Ames, Iowa. 


Jan. 17-19 — Southern Weed Confer- 


ence, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Dr. Earl G. Rodgers, Univer- 
sity of Florida, conference secre- 

Jan. 17-19—Cotton States Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Annual Meeting, Tampa Terrac Ho- 
tel, Tampa, Fia.; W. G. Eden, De- 
partment of Zoology-Entomology, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 

Jan. 17-19—Pacific Northwest Veg- 
etable Insect Conference, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. (Open meet- 
ings Jan. 19 at Benson Hotel in con- 
nection with Pacific Northwest 
Agricultural Chemical Industry 
Conference.) 


Jan. 18—Georgia Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society, Third Annual] Meet- 
ing, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Jan. 18—lIowa Fertilizer Dealers’ 
Short Course, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Jan. 19-21—Pacific Northwest Agri- 
cultural Chemical Industry Con- 
ference, Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., sponsored by the Western 
‘Agricultural Chemical Assn. 


dan. 19-21 — Northwest Cooperative 
Spray Project, Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. (Open meetings Jan. 
21 at Benson Hotel in connection 
with Pacific Northwest Agricul- 
tural Chemical Industry Confer- 
ence.) 


Jan. 20-21—lIlinois Custom Spray 
Operators School, Illini Union, Ur- 
bana, Il. 

Jan. 24-26—Pennsylvania Lime and 
Fertilizer Salesmen’s School, Penn- 
sylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. 


Jan. 26—Northern California Nurs- 


erymen’s Institute, University of 
California College of Agriculture, 
Davis, Cal. 

Jan. 26-27—Eighth Annual California 
Weed Conference, Carbillo Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Jan, 28 — Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, W. D. 
Smith, P.O. Box 5510, Denver 17, 
President. 


Feb. 7-8 — Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, 52nd annuuza!l 
meeting, Louisville; B. B. Jones, 
P. O. Box 1460, New Orleans, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Feb. 8-11 — Fertilizer-Seed Dealers 
Conference, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Feb. 10-11—Crop and Soil Confer- 
ence, Oklahoma A. & M., Still- 
water, Okla. 

Feb. 14-16 — Centennial Symposium, 
Nutrition of Plants, Animals, Man, 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. . 

Feb. 17-18—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Annual 
Meeting with Agronomists, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Z. H. Beers, 121 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Feb. 23-25—Tenth Annual Meeting 
of Midwestern Chapter, National 
Shade Tree Conference, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, N. B. Wysong, 
Cook County Forest Preserve, 536 
N. Harlem ‘Ave., River Forest, IIL, 
secretary-treasurer. 


March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz.; National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 
1, Tenn. 

March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Inc., Annual Confer- 
ence, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John W. Ticknor, NFCC, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, confer- 
ence chairman. 

Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ ad word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not avai le 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
Services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
-ADVERTISING 


Sept. 7-8— Ninth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 
ton Council of America, Box 18. 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Cris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Nebraska Fertilizer 
Sales Show Increase 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Retail fertilizer 
sales in Nebraska during the fiscal 
year ended last June 30 totaled 199,- 
027 tons, according to a report by 
the State Department of Agriculture 
and Inspection. This total was an 
increase of 37.8% from the 144,412 
tons sold during the previous fiscal 
year. 
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NEW SERVICE for 


Advertisers and Agencies... 


CROP LIFE has done more than offer a new 


weekly advertising medium to advertisers and advertising 
agencies interested in reaching the agricultural chemical 
field. The complete services of Croplife’s Home Office in 
Minneapolis and its full-time branch offices in New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City and Toronto are available for the 
servicing of advertisers and agencies. 


Requests for market information, statistical analyses, 
industry news tie-ins and other service will be handled 
by experienced full-time staff members of the company. 


Working under the direction of Croplife’s seasoned 
and experienced editors in the Minneapolis Home Office 
is the Advertiser Service Department, headed by a trained 
statistician and market research man who directs the work 
of a library and research staff of five persons. 


Croplife’s advertising sales staff includes full-time 
staff members in each branch office, with several years of 
experience in businesspaper advertising, whose first objec- 
tive is to be of service to advertisers and agencies inter- 
ested in the field served by Croplife. These representa- 
tives know agriculture thoroughly and their experience in 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for 
the complete story of how Croplife and its com- 
plete staff and facilities can be of service to you 
in planning and producing your advertising to the 
agricultural chemical industry. 


industries and organizations serving the agricultural field 
qualifies them highly for their advertising sales and service 
assignments. Included in this wealth of experience are 
previous assignments with agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, the United States Department of Agriculture and 
daily and weekly newspaper work in agricultural com- 
munities. 


In the nation’s capital, Croplife has its own Washington 
correspondent, a veteran capital newsman who interprets 
the Washington scene in.terms of short and long range 
impact on the industry. In looking behind the government 
news releases he is able to report valuable information on 
trends and significant behind-the-scenes actiVities. 


Croplife’s full-time foreign office, with headquarters 
in Toronto, is alert to overseas developments of interest 
to the agricultural chemical industry and handles requests 
from advertisers and agencies for information and service 
on the foreign market. 


Advertisers and advertising agencies interested in the 
agricultural chemical industry are invited to make use of 
this advertiser service program. 


CROPLIFE 


The NEW weekly newspaper 
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Industry 


New York, 114 E. 40th St. 
Murray Hill 3-3768 
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